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WHAT IS THE R.E.A.? 


HucGu H. HARTSHORNE* 


HE vitality of an organization or movement such as the 

Religious Education Association is reflected in its power 
to carry through its purposes in the face of obstacles. We have 
been passing through deep waters in this Association. Our 
resources in wisdom and finance have been strained to the 
limit. But we are still here, with our faith in our cause un- 
diminished and our sense of fellowship deepened. 


Let us recall what we are and what we are trying to do. 
The Religious Education Association is made up of men and 
women of every faith who hold that the prophetic aspira- 
tions of religion are made actual through education. Bound 
together by confidence in the God-given possibilities of hu- 
man nature, we seek ways to release the dynamic of religion 
in the building and rebuilding of the social relationships and 
institutions responsible for character—the social and the in- 
dividual belong inseparably together. 


The work of the Association is not promotion or adminis- 
tration, but fellowship among those whose thought and 
work is on the frontier of our advancing culture and who 
feel the need of occasional meetings and of a journal which 
can give expression to their convictions and problems. The 
vitalizing power of the Association is limited only by the 
contacts and occupations of its members. Coming as they do 
from many fields of service and positions of influence, they 
have throughout its history derived from it the stimulus and 
insight which have helped to make them effective leaders in 
the religious forces of North America. 


New problems press upon us. Let us face them together 
—not only because we feel their urgency, but also because we 
believe in the power of fellowship in free inquiry. 


*President of the Association. 
































THE IRRELIGION OF THE INTELLECTUALS 


Apert E. Avey* 


Tue METHOD 


N PROCEEDING to the discussion 

of such a topic many would resort 
first of all to a questionnaire, that the 
data might be from first hand, and the 
intellectuals be allowed to speak for them- 
selves. But, as often noted, there are 
certain considerable difficulties in such a 
procedure. First, there is the selection 
of intellectuals whose judgment on these 
matters one would respect, and who 
would be willing to express their views. 
Second, there would be the problem of 
conveying to them unambiguously the 
questions to be answered, so that the va- 
rious replies would be dealing with the 
same topics. Third, there would be the 
question of interpreting the replies in the 
ways intended by the writers. 

The difficulty of bridging the gaps be- 
tween minds appears in all attempts to 
think together. But perhaps some of the 
problems may be minimized and am- 
biguities reduced in number if the writer 
merely attempts to present his own under- 
standing of the intellectualists’ position, 
basing his interpretation upon at least 
two score years of association with them, 
beginning with boyhood conversations 
with a father who though not possessed 
of a formal university training had his 
doubts about orthodoxy, and enjoyed 
meditating and talking about them. After 
these boyhood days came years of study, 
undergraduate and graduate, at home and 
abroad, of science, history, literature, phil- 
osophy and biblical criticism, leading to 
positions in the capacity of educator in 
public high school, private college, and 
state university, with concurrent associa- 
tions with minds of various types and 
interests, of varying degrees of penetra- 
tion. Finally, let the writer acknowledge 
his sympathy fundamentally with the 
point of view of the intellectuals though 


*Professor of Philosophy, Ohio State Uni- 
versity. 


not always finding their conclusions con- 
vincing. 


THE INTELLECTUALISTS’ ATTITUDE 
TowarpD RELIGION 


The intellectualist finds religion placing 
emphasis primarily upon feeling and emo- 
tion, thereby putting uppermost a phase of 
experience which he feels should not be 
so placed. The intellectualist distrusts 
emotion as the disturber of good judg- 
ment, the root of the search for thrills 
which renders modern conduct and life 
chaotic and irrational, and plays into the 
hands of propagandists, demagogues, and 
wielders of arbitrary power, the arch ex- 
amples of which are the dictators of con- 
temporary “totalitarian” states. Religion 
in basing its appeal upon emotion takes 
sides with these forces of irrationality 
and chaos, and therefore contributes not 
to the values of life but to its confusion. 

The intellectualist does not see why 
feelings should be trusted more than rea- 
son. He does not find convincing the 
arguments of the mystics (even such 
eminent men as Rufus Jones and Ernest 
Hocking) to the effect that rational an- 
alysis is a late development in the evolu- 
tion of mankind, that feeling being much 
older represents a longer period of ex- 
perimentation with life, and is consequent- 
ly to be trusted as giving the conclusions 
to which life has been forced in its effort 
to maintain and enhance itself. He calls 
attention to the argument that conscious- 
ness has been accounted for biologically 
on the ground that the structure of the 
organism had become so complex that 
mechanical responses could not take care 
of the situation and enable the organism 
to survive. Similarly, he argues that the 
basic cause of the evolution of reflective 
thought may be said to be the failure of 
feeling to meet the demands of life. Feel- 
ing attitudes of men are just as varying 
and conflicting as their opinions. Feelings 
are not dependable just because they are 
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feelings. Nor are they for this reason 
noble and good. True, neither are they 
wrong or vicious because they are feel- 
ings. They are not a criterion of their 
own values. They are indifferent. And 
hence in order to evaluate them one must 
bring in something else. 

That which must be brought in is judg- 
ment, exercised under conditions of 
coherence and completeness. These are 
the principles of rationality. They are 
constituted, formally, by freedom from 
contradiction, and materially, by adequacy 
of observed data. Without them nothing 
can be interpreted. To them even the 
exponents of mysticism appeal in order 
to support their case. Any one who opens 
his mouth to expound or defend any doc- 
trine thereby commits himself to the con- 
ditions of meaningfulness as his primary 
values. This is the first and chief article 
of the intellectualist’s creed. He has no 
objection to acknowledging the existence 
of feeling, even mystical. But he knows 
not how to use it except in so far as it too, 
as well as theory and practice, comes under 
the canons of rational interpretation. 

Religious tradition has placed far too 
much emphasis upon the mysterious and 
transcendent. There is no objection to 
the recognition of the finitude of human 
comprehension. Many aspects of ex- 
perience are still unfathomable to us. We 
have to take them as brute facts. The 
concepts of the mysterious and the trans- 
cendent are valid enough. But what they 
do is indicate the things which have to be 
set aside as unusable by man. Having 
told us in one breath that the reality of 
God is incomprehensible, to proceed in 
the next to draw a sequence of deductions 
from that conception is to entangle us in 
contradictions. Conclusions can not be 
stronger than their premises. The mean- 
ingful can not be deduced from the 
meaningless. 

This is not saying that direct intuitive 
appeal to experience is not a part of 
knowledge. This is of course the way 


in which knowledge gets its content. What 
it does mean is that when knowledge gains 
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The sig- 
nificant part of mysticism or of any other 
unusual insight is that which makes 
connection with ordinary experience, even 
though only the man of higher than usual 


content it is not transcendent. 


ability is able to grasp it. Degrees of 
insight exist. But there is no point at 
which they can be said to become super- 
natural, except by arbitrary decree. And 
even this does nothing more than identify 
the transcendent with the unusual. The 
claim of religion to be the custodian of 
the supernatural, then, seems like pre- 
tense or delusion. The assurance of 
finality is unwarranted. 

The delusion of supernatural finality 
applies to religion’s judgment of its own 
scriptures. Its adherents are either unin- 
formed or dishonest; for they do not 
squarely face and acknowledge the in- 
completeness of their own documents, and 
the long debates which preceded the selec- 
tion of the works now called canonical. 
The “average Christian,” for example, 
does not apparently know that there is no 
complete Greek manuscript of the New 
Testament. All the earliest ones are 
mutilated in some part ; and what is trans- 
lated, into English, say, is a composite 
first constructed by the translator as the 
“ideal text.” 

The “average Christian” does not ad- 
mit that the views of the life of Jesus 
given in the gospels are not objective; 
each is marked by the personality of the 
biographer in the given case. In other 
words he does not admit that religious 
truth is affected by the perspective of the 
reporter in the same way as is secular 
truth. The two are on a par. 

The claim to supernatural reference 
makes it possible for the religious person 
to use terms without defining them. Re- 
ligion, God, revelation, conversion, salva- 
tion, etc., are all elusive conceptions, not 
pinned down to definite reference; so no 
one can tell what they signify, nor whether 
they signify the same to different users. 

Religion rests, also, too much upon per- 
sonal authority. It substitutes the asser- 
tions of imposing personalities for appeal 
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to evidence from experience. It forgets 
to ask why these personalities are con- 
sidered great, and whether the principles 
which make them great are not open in 
some degree directly to every honest 
seeker. 

Its weakness lies finally in this failure 
to appeal to direct experience and to 
interpret its meaning in terms which are 
intelligible in the light of the same psy- 
chology which affords the data for other 
fields of interest. Of course the phe- 
nomena of religious experience may be 
unique; but they must nevertheless be 
authenticated by the same methods which 
give authentication to other objective 
truths. Religion must develop a method 
which will not be a constant begging of 
the question in order to establish its 
validity. 


THE SUBSTITUTE FOR RELIGION 


In accordance with his criticism of re- 
ligion’s attitude, the intellectualist sub- 
stitutes his confidence in human reason 
for religious confidence in feeling. Upon 
the former man has increasingly relied 
for his mastery of envirofiment, and for 
the subjection of it to human survival and 
human progress. It is the heart of his 
science, and of his philosophy of life. 
Since even mysticism relies upon it to 
argue its case honesty demands that its 
prime value be frankly recognized. It 
offers the criterion whereby even feelings 
and actions are evaluated. The intellec- 
tualist gives it its due. 

Truth is the first of all values. The 
search for truth has given science. his- 
tory, philosophy, and even theology. To 
the pursuit of truth man should devote 
himself first of ail; and this the intel- 
lectualist does. Intellectualism does not 
mean interest only in abstractions. This 


would mean the study of pure mathe- 
matics, or pure “probable” fiction alone. 
Intellectualism means the analysis in as 
much detail as humanly possible of the 
observed facts of experience, their inter- 
connections, and the implications and 
anticipations which may be consequently 


expected. Plato, who was called by 
William James the Arch-rationalist, long 
ago observed that thinking must always 
be about something. The intellectualist 
thinks about life, and about his own 
methods of interpreting life. He is willing 
of course to accept those feelings of sat- 
isfaction which the search for truth itself 
gives. This emotion he values more than 
any other; not because it is emotion; but 
because it attends the search for truth. 
Reference is often made to the cold light 
of reason. It is not always cold. It is 
more often aglow with warmth and satis- 
faction. 


The thinker will, however, never con- 
sent to his feelings interfering with his 
judgment. When they do this he at once 
rejects them as a hindrance to his greatest 
interest, not a help. He has no sympathy 
whatever for the assertion made at times 
by the devotees of religion: “If my faith 
be a delusion and a dream do not waken 
me; I would rather keep the beautiful 
dream than learn the truth if it destroy 
the dream.” He has no interest in wishful 
thinking as an escape mechanism by which 
to avoid the realities of life. “Let there 
be truth though the heavens fall,” is his 
motto. But we must at once add that he 
is sure the heavens will not fall; by the 
pillars of truth they are upheld through 
all eternity. 


Learning the truth may destroy, indeed 
it has at times destroyed, men’s previously 
cherished views of life and of its sig- 
nificance. It may, unless one has been 
very fortunate in the formulation of one’s 
ideas, force a reconstruction of one’s 
philosophy. But if the first formulation 
of belief was not in the line of truth, 
then it was destined to pass away at some 
time. Eventually, why not now? The 
intellectualist is not afraid to think. He 
believes the mind is as God-given as the 
feelings. He is not afraid to acknowledge 
openly the instrument which even the 
religious mind surreptitiously uses to 
establish its case. The intellectualist is 
striving to be aware of what he is doing, 
and to be perfectly honest. This reflec- 
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tively conscious honesty he takes as an 
essential part of his system of values. 


The consequences of his appeal for 
truth he courageously accepts. He does 
not shrink from acknowledging that views 
of life previously held, however sincere 
and well intentioned, may have been mis- 
taken. Evolution he accepts in man’s 
thinking about life and the world as well 
as in biology, art, social structure, and the 
rest. If scriptures once held to be in- 
fallible prove not to be there is nothing 
to be done about it but to acknowledge 
the new-found truth. The initial attitude 
of the freely thinking mind is not 
prejudice in favor of any view. The in- 
tellectualist begins as a “skeptic,” a mere 
inquirer. Whatever meaning the universe 
seems to have as the consequence of the 
accumulation of experience and open- 
minded interpretation of it is acceptable 
to him. If this means agnosticism re- 
garding the final status of reality, if it 
means pessimism regarding the meaning 
of life,—well and good; at least he knows 
the limitations of his own knowledge and 
the precariousness of his real situation. 

As to the actual consequences of as- 
suming this attitude,—the intellectualist 
admits first of all that the conception 
of reality is a problem to be solved, not 
an established description given to man 
at any time in the past and to be passed 
on intact from generation to generation. 
He takes more literally than religion 
itself the assertion of St. Paul: We walk 
by faith not by sight. For a so-called 
divine revelation contained in a body of 
literature he substitutes the light of na- 
ture, “the light that lighteth every man 
that cometh into the world,” the light by 
which man tries every alleged revelation 
to see whether its claims are worthy, and 
proceeds to “test the spirits to see if 
they come from God; for many false 
prophets have emerged in the world.” 
So does he “test them all, retaining what 
is good.” 

Knowing that the light of the human 
mind is a dim candle, he remains open- 
minded to every new suggestion, always 
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tolerant he listens to the claims of every 
partisan, asking only that the evidence 
for any assertion be adequate to the con- 
clusion based upon it. If shown inade- 
quate he requires that this be admitted 
and the claim withdrawn. As a conse- 
quence this openness of mind gives him 
a body of coherent observation tested by 
skilful witnesses. This is to him the 
most dependable revelation he has, the 
only director for his conduct, and the 
guide by which he must live and die. 


What the meaning of death and the 
hereafter are he frankly admits to be 
problematic. No fully convincing state- 
ment has yet been made. That the in- 
dividual human life will continue as 
known on this earth seems doubtful in 
the light of both the nature of life and 
the structure of the universe as far as 
observed and analyzed. That the human 
race is the central interest of the universe 
seems to be contradicted by the frequent 
indications of indifference on the part 
of nature to the plans and values of man. 
The satisfactions of life are not allowed 
to rest on the thought of a central posi- 
tion for man. To have been a part of the 
scheme of things, to have lived and 
worked, and made some progress in know- 
ing the course of the world is sufficient. 
The future will take care of itself. There 
is no occasion to worry. The honest man 
does not fear the condemnation of an 
arbitrary angry God. The evidence for 
such a being is insufficient. One does 
not have an oppressing and depressing 
sense of sin. One knows one’s finitude; 
but this itself is excuse enough for much 
shortcoming. Continued study has rele- 
gated much of the traditional sin of man 
to conditions beyond his control. He is 
more to be pitied than scorned. 


For worship the intellectualist substi- 
tutes that aesthetic appreciation of what 
is beautiful and lovely in nature and 
human nature which traditional religion 
itself has not hesitated to employ in order 
to induce the feeling which it regards 
as essential to religion. But nature is 
not all beautiful, as human beings are not 
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all lovely. 
yarn, good and ill together.” 
prophet of Persia was right when he saw 
in reality a struggle between the good 
and the bad, the noble and the ignoble. 
Let us take it for what it is. 


“The web of life is mingled 
The old 


Wuat CAN THE CHuRcH Do Azout IT? 


First of all, the church must be as 
honest as intellectualism is or claims to 
be. The church cannot afford to yield to 
any movement or point of view in honesty, 
or in any other of the virtues. The church 
must offer the example of uprightness 
for men to follow. Nor must she condone 
the shortcomings of her workers on the 
ground that they are human. The func- 
tion of religion is to make men something 
more than human; and in so far as it fails 
it must frankly admit its failure and 
confess that its work is not done. Of 
course this will always be true. It will 
not make any man perfect. The essential 
thing is to admit this, and acknowledge 
that it must remain content with improv- 
ing the level on which men live. The one 
thing absolute upon which the church may 
lay claim is uprightness of intention. 
Degrees of realization will be relative. 

Among the expressions of this honesty 
none is more important than openminded- 
ness in the search for truth. “Ye shall 
know the truth, and the truth shall make 
you free” must not be taken to refer 
only to the truth as formulated at the 
end of the first century A.D. It must 
have a progressive meaning, and imply 
an ever increasing expression of this 
in the convictions of the church. 

Of course what the church must be 
true to is herself, her function and place 
in human life. She does not need to con- 
form to the purposes of science, or history, 
or art, or any other human interest but 
herself. But in being true to herself 
she must do as much justice to science, 
history, and art, as they do to themselves. 
If the church really has a larger truth 
than science then her teaching must in- 
clude science and something more. If 
what she says is historically true it must 


include all that secular history has to 
say about the biographies and social set- 
tings of Jesus, Paul, and the other 
Apostles and saints down through the 
ages. The deeds done in the name of 
religion, if reliably authenticated, must be 
admitted and condemned or approved 
frankly. There must be no indirection or 
dissimulation. Cowardice is hateful. 

The church has a right to refute the 
conclusions of science, provided she does 
it by procedures which are at least as 
objectively valid as those of science. She 
has a right, even an obligation, to show 
that secular history is in error, if she 
can really show it. But she must first 
establish her methodology. And she 
must meet the issue of the priority of 
emotion or intellect. Much that occurs 
in common experience, and the results of 
honest technical investigation, seem to in- 
dicate that emotion reveals the state of 
the organism experiencing the emotion, 
rather than something about its object, 
except the fact that it is at a given 
moment the object of that emotion in 
that person. Do not loves and hates affix 
themselves to irrelevant objects quite 
often? Are there not convincing instances 
of this in the world now? What emo- 
tion shows about reality is that it is the 
kind that does allow emotions to occur. 
How they occur is an empirical problem, 
for the church as well as for science. 
The task of both is to make them reason- 
able, that they may be the dynamic not 
for deviltry but for divinity. Not even 
the church can save mere emotionalism 
from chaos. 


The Catholic Church and _ Liberal 
Protestantism will reply at once: You 
are not speaking to us. We have long 
ago seen the truth, and have set our faces 
against mere feeling. We, too, hold the 
validity of intellect, and objective truth. 
Yes; but the first task then is for these 
enlightened leaders to instruct and con- 
vince the rest of the devotees of religion. 

Religion must acknowledge that deduc- 
tions can not be drawn from the trans- 
cendent. It is religious experience that 
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counts. God, revelation, salvation, etc., 
mean something in so far as they are 
contents of experience. In this sense the 
empiricist is right. Religion may well 
insist that the analyses of experience given 
by so-called secular science, are inac- 
curate or inadequate; but it must do this 
on the basis of principles accessible to 
all, not on questioned presuppositions. 
It must make positive assertions, not 
negative. 

Religion can not escape the criticisms 
raised against the Scriptures on the ground 
of their inaccuracy as history or improb- 
ability as science. These must be frankly 
faced, and where sufficiently substanti- 
ated, acknowledged. Religion must not 
rest its case upon dubious ground. Con- 
sequently the controversial tenets which 
have occupied the central place in much 
of religious tradition must be shifted to 
the fringe of the field. In so far as there 
is something to be said for them let it be 
said. But religious convictions must rest 
upon the most certain aspects of life, not 
the least certain. 


When this is done the appeal to the 
miraculous will be set aside with that to 
the transcendent. Logically considered all 
things are ultimately miraculous, their 
probability being 1/00 = 0. Intellect 
makes no assertion about the limits to 
possibility. The question is: What really 
happened. Show this, and science, history, 
philosophy will have to accept it as well 
as religion. 


Avoid the use of question-begging, un- 
defined terms. Show the occasions and 
motives in life which led men to the use 
of the terms God, sin, salvation, etc., in- 
terpret them in psychological terms which 
make connection with life as men know it, 
and they will become possessed of mean- 
ing to both commonsense, science, and 
philosophy, as well as theology. And the- 
ology will then rest upon something more 
objective than personal authority, and be 
subject to the same type of correction, 


reproof, and instruction which is valid in 
all unprejudiced effort at truth and knowl- 
edge. 

Religion must return to its original 
historical profession to be a field of ex- 
perience contrasted with superstition. Its 
liberty of prophesying must not be limited 
by any tradition, creed, geographical or 
historical accidents. It must recall that 
the faith of our fathers was a faith of 
forwardlooking men, often knowing not 
whither they were going, but pressing on 
nevertheless into the unknown, because 
they were confident, as Socrates was con- 
fident, that no evil will happen to a good 
man either in life or in death. 

Intellectuals respect the church of Ger- 
many because it has taken a stand against 
limitations of thought which are obviously 
absurd. Let the whole church embody this 
spirit, willing if necessary to abandon the 
present world to the hell of its own mak- 
ing, rather than consent to any inter- 
ference with the pursuit of its ideals. This 
will be to out-intellectualize the intel- 
lectuals themselves. Ye shall know the 
truth, and the truth shall make you free 
slowly and progressively, from ignorance, 
and superstition parading under the name 
of religion. 

Let the church maintain her belief in 
the working of an Ideal Factor in the 
universe, which is the Divine. Let her 
support her position by citation of fact, 
and analysis so subtle that it will prove 
to rest on the necessary assumptions of the 
strictest of intellectualisms. Let her strive 
to express her aspiration for coherence 
and completeness, in knowledge, in feel- 
ing, and in action; and so embody the 
ideals of truth, of beauty, and of good- 
ness in human nature, and in all the rest 
of nature that is under human control. 
Let her go on in this effort not merely as 
an aggregation of isolated individuals, but 
as an organized institution, possessed of 
all the advantages of mutual cooperation, 
the temporal beginning of the ideal City 
of God. 
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A Study of the Unchurched Among the Enrolled Members of the 
Civilian Conservation Corps 


Russett A. BEAM* 


THE TECHNIQUE 


N seeking to determine some of the 

characteristic patterns of behavior on 
the part of those enrolees of the Civilian 
Conservation Corps who are unchurched, 
the following technique was decided 
upon as the most suitable for dealing 
with the experiences to be explored. A 
preliminary letter was addressed to four 
chaplains serving the CCC camps in 
each of three different states in the 
middle west (Illinois, Michigan and 
Wisconsin). These chaplains were asked 
to survey their experiences and their 
records of activities with particular ref- 
erence to the following questions: 

Who are the “unchurched” among 
CCC enrolees? 

Why are they unchurched? 

What are their attitudes toward the 
church? 

What means have been used to lead 
them to affiliate with the church? 

What lines of approach should be fol- 
lowed in leading them to affiliate with a 
church of their own choice? 

Through the chaplain in charge of 


CCC religious activities for the Sixth: 


Corps Area arrangements were made to 
discuss these questions, and the related 
problems, on the occasion of a Corps 
Area School for Chaplains, held in Chi- 
cago on January 25th and 26th, 1938. 
In preparation for this school the Corps 
Area Chaplain had previously circularized 
a questionnaire among the chaplains to 
obtain an analysis of the religious affilia- 
tions of the enrolees living in the camps 
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of that Area. The results of this reli- 
gious census of the camps in the three 
states mentioned were made available 
for discussion in connection with the 
theme and purpose of this study. 

The school was attended by a total of 
forty-two chaplains serving with the 
Regular Army, the CCC, and the Na- 
tional Guard, the large majority of 
whom were supplying religious minis- 
tration to enrolees of the CCC. All of 
this group entered into the discussion of 
the questions relating to this inquiry, 
offering observation from their expe- 
rience or criticizing and clarifying the 
issues raised in the discussion. 

Following the sessions of the School 
for Chaplains, several of the chaplains 
serving CCC camps, including the four 
already mentioned, submitted written 
outlines of their observations and expe- 
riences in connection with the study. In 
addition, two of the three chaplains in 
other sections of the country to whom 
questionnaires were sent responded with 
written statements of their observations 
and experiences. The materials thus 
assembled were organized in tentative 
form and reviewed by the Sixth Corps 
Area Chaplain for CCC Activities, who 
is, in addition to his official duties, the 
editor of the professional journal, The 
Army Chaplain. 

In its completed form, the article here 
presented represents the observations 
and experiences of some forty chaplains 
who are now, or have been at some time, 
active in providing religious ministra- 
tion for enrolees in the Civilian Conser- 
vation Corps. Six of these chaplains 
submitted their critical analysis of the 
problems involved in written statements 
as a response to the questionnaire ad- 
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dressed to them. There is also included 
the pertinent data from the reports of 
the Director of Emergency Conservation 
Work and from the reports of the Sixth 
Corps Area Chaplain. 

THE ANALYSIS 

The unchurched among the enrolees 
of the Civilian Conservation Corps are 
essentially the same kind of individuals 
as those who are unchurched in the gen- 
eral population outside the CCC. Based 
on figures compiled from the reports of 
the various denominations, the number 
of “unchurched” in our general popula- 
tion approximates 70 million persons. If 
the term is used to include those who do 
not support financially or attend per- 
sonally the worship services in a church 
building located in some community, the 
total number is much larger. Should 
the wider meaning of the term be em- 
ployed, approximately nine of every ten 
who enter the CCC might well be con- 
sidered as “unchurched.” 

Nominally, many of these young men, 
like their fathers, mothers, relatives and 
fellow Americans, may be counted as 
members of some organized church. 
Actually, their contacts and relation- 
ships with the church, like those of a 
large majority of the general population, 
are extremely tenuous in nature. Such 
a situation is to be found among those 
who claim affiliation with all denomina- 
tional groups, whether Roman Catholic, 
Protestant, or one of the smaller reli- 
gious connectional systems. Thousands 
of young men who enter CCC camps as 
enrolees are known to have had no ac- 
tive participation in church life since the 
time of their baptism, frequently an 
event occuring in infancy. 

It becomes clear that a distinction 
must be made between affiliation, or 
preference, and membership. It is also 





necessary that a further distinction be 
made between merely nominal member- 
ship, and active participating member- 
ship ina church. One of the most strik- 
ing observations of the chaplains serv- 
ing the religious needs of the CCC en- 
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rolees is that there is little difference in 
essential characteristics, considered from 
a religious viewpoint, between those who 
have no religious or church affiliation, 
those who claim affiliation but do not 
admit membership, and those who are 
merely nominal members of some reli- 
gious communion. A few special char- 
acteristics appear among the unchurched 
individuals of the CCC enrollment. It is 
interesting to note that enrollees who 
come from cities tend to have member- 
ship in a church in greater numbers than 
do those coming from rural areas. An- 
other observation is that those who are 
younger in years tend to show church 
membership more frequently than do 
those who are nearer the upper limit of 
the age group represented (17-23 years). 
In general, the unchurched CCC en- 
rolees evidence much the same type of 
individual characteristics as have been 
attributed to those in our general popu- 
lation who fall into the classification of 
the “unchurched.” 

Since in the present discussion the 
“unchurched” will be considered as those 
who have no affiliation with a church, or 
those who have an affiliation but do not 
attend or support the church to which 
they nominally belong, a large percent- 
age of the young men enrolled in the 
CCC will necessarily be classified as 
such. Not only is this the situation at 
the time of their enrollment, but with 
some notable exceptions, it will be their 
situation when they again return to their 
home communities! Such are the ob- 
servations and experiences of the men 
who labor to provide them with religious 
ministration while the enrollees are in 
the camps. 

Only through an examination of the 
causes for their unchurched condition 
prior to entrance into the camps can this 
situation be understood. When to such 
a review is added an analysis of the con- 
ditions they face in their camp life and 
subsequent to it, further insight and ap- 
preciation of their attitudes and actions 
is possible. Among a representative 
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group of enrollees are those who have 
never attended a church service or Sun- 
day school session prior to coming to 
camp because there was no established 
habit of church going in the family. 
Others are to be included in that numer- 
ous group who frequently attended the 
church school but rarely, or almost 
never, attended a worship service in any 
local church. A _ considerable group 
are unchurched because of the belief, 
based on the atmosphere of their early 
environment, that they are not fit candi- 
dates for church membership unless they 
have had an ecstatic emotional expe- 
rience called “conversion.” Still another 
group have confused religious expe- 
rience and church membership with a 
demand for the scientific accuracy of the 
contents of the Bible. While this group 
may be somewhat small in number, it is 
large in influence and has an incalculable 
effect on others through the display of 
cynicism and a satirical attitude toward 
religious activities. 


Quite a large group of the unchurched 
men in the CCC is composed of those 
who have had unfortunate experiences 
with representatives of the churches, 
both clerical and lay. Among those who 
are nominally Roman Catholic, as well 
as among those who are affiliated with 
or prefer Protestantism, this situation is 
to be found. The most frequent reac- 
tions are couched in the phrases, “old 
standards,” “old dogmas,” “old people 
running the church,” and “old and out- 
worn ways of thinking.” To many of 
the young men who have had such un- 
fortunate experiences, the objectives 
sought by organized churches are com- 
pletely outside the bounds of their ex- 
perience. They simply do not under- 
stand, nor have much sympathy with, 
the apparent goals for which the 
churches known to them are striving! 


One of the most curious, yet frequent- 
ly prevalent, bases for their unchurched 
condition is to be found in the fact that 
they have no clear means of identifica- 
tion for their church or denominational 


relationship. The census of religious 
affiliation recently taken in the Sixth 
Corps Area shows a considerable num- 
ber who do not recognize their denomi- 
national name. A smaller number gave 
as the name of their denominational 
grouping the name of the local church 
with which they had been affiliated. 
This situation was in evidence among 
those who professed affiliation with 
Protestant communions more frequently 
than with any other, but was not lack- 
ing among those who stated Roman 
Catholic preference or affiliation. 


In general, the unchurched among the 
enrolees of the CCC seem to be in that 
situation because they have become con- 
vinced that there is no real value in ac- 
tive participating church membership. 
Disregard of the objectives, functions 
and purposes of the organized churches, 
rather than opposition, seems to be char- 
acteristic. These young men can see the 
relation between those in need and the 
efforts to come to their relief, between 
the need for conservation and the work 
in which they are engaged, pointed to 
that end. However, they seem to be 
doubtful when it comes to a comparison 
of the professions of the churches and 
the accomplishments of those churches. 


However, except for the limited num- 
ber who are skeptical of religion on in- 
tellectual grounds, the general attitude 
of the enrollees toward “the Church” is 
favorable. It is quite generally accepted 
among them that churches are “good 
things,” and that they deserve support 
and adherence. Most of them regret, in 
some way, that they are not active in the 
church’s program. Most of them look 
upon the church as a guide for their lives 
or as a way of salvation. A feeling of 
lack, sometimes of guilt, comes to them 
as they survey their own situation and 
realize their inactivity, or when they 
consider their habits of bad language 
and the occasional lapses of some of 
their fellows into bad habits or ques- 
tionable conduct. Yet, when they come 
to a recognition of the barriers they face 
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in seeking to become active in a church, 
their favorable attitudes and worthy in- 
tentions lead frequently only to frustra- 
tion, or to their former disregard of the 
churches and the church’s program. 


One of the most frequent barriers en- 
countered is the attitude of local clergy 
and congregations. The assumption is 
often made that since these young men 
are unemployed and come from back- 
grounds of limited resources socially and 
economically, they are necessarily defi- 
cient also in character and possibilities. 
Nothing could be more erroneous than 
such an assumption! In their habits, 
attitudes and character, the young men 
of the CCC represent a fair cross-section 
of the general population of the United 
States. 

There is unmistakable evidence in the 
reports of the chaplains who provide and 
supervise the religious activities of the 
camps to the effect that young men in 
the camps attend religious services in 
far greater number than they did, or 
will, in their home communities. The 
religious services in the camps are based 
on an appeal to the young men in terms 
of healthful activity, clean living, respect 
for their fellows, personal integrity, and 
the inclusion of the teachings of their 
particular religious faith in their daily 
activities. The value of character and 
the worth of an individual who possesses 
or has developed the characteristics of 
personal integrity are strongly stressed. 
Such services are usually simple in or- 
ganization, direct and straightforward 
in appeal. For the Roman Catholic 
groups, celebration of the Mass is’ pro- 
vided either by qualified chaplains or by 
clergymen supplied on a contract basis. 
For the Protestant groups, Bible study 
is provided and the reading of tracts and 
pamphlets outlining the teachings of 
Jesus or the Christian way of living is 
encouraged. The consensus of opinion 
on the part of chaplains reporting their 
observations is that the two most potent 
factors in securing a response from en- 
rollees to religious activities are the 


provision of services of worship that are 
direct, simple, and understandable to the 
enrollees, and the creation of an atmos- 
phere of active participation. 

Enrollees are also privileged to attend 
a church of their choice in a nearby 
community. For this purpose transpor- 
tation is provided by the commander of 
the company concerned at government 
expense. In the treatment of their en- 
rollee parishoners, the churches range 
from cordial welcome to cool toleration. 
Ministers of local congregations and 
priests of local parishes have frequently 
appeared in camps as leaders of religious 
services for enrollees. On such occa- 
sions invitations are usually extended 
the enrollees to attend worship services 
in the churches represented. However, 
it is interesting to note that the number 
of enrollees attending such services is 
considerably less than the number of 
those who attend religious services in 
camp. 

Specific instances are to be noted in 
which individuals or groups have be- 
come active members of churches in 
nearby communities. In various sec- 
tions, enrollees have attended their first 
communion; others have become mem- 
bers of some one of the various Protes- 
tant denominations. Usually these re- 
sults have been achieved on the basis of 
the personality and individual effort of 
some priest or minister who has de- 
veloped a successful technique for ap- 
proaching the young men. Most reports 
indicate that an understanding of young 
men and a personality attractive to them 
are the important “steps” in the tech- 
nique. 

There are some real barriers in the 
way of the enrollee’s becoming an ac- 
tive and participating member in the 
churches of the community near the 
camp. In many cases an enrollee is con- 
fronted with the necessity of acquiring 
or achieving a given social status before 
he can be admitted to membership in 
a church. It is this type of situation 
which results in a considerable number 
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of enrollees becoming members of one 
of the so-called “holiness” churches, 
where the emphasis is on likeness in be- 
lief rather than on possession of any 
certain status in the social group. An- 
other barrier is to be found in the meager 
program, the untrained ministry, and the 
poor housing of the church congrega- 
tions located in those areas where most 
of the camps are necessarily situated. 
Engaged in conservation work, such as 
forestry maintenance and protection, 
checking of soil erosion, development of 
national parks and monuments, the 
camps are usually to be found in the 
more remote areas. The prevailing sit- 
uation of the churches in such sections 
is so well known that it need only be 
referred to for recognition of the con- 
ditions faced by the young men of the 
camps seeking affiliation with a local 
church. 

Closely related to the obstacle just 
outlined is the lack of any organized 
procedure for transfer from one church 
to another. For those who become ac- 
tively connected with a church during 
their life in camp there seems to be no 
adequate means of follow-up incident to 
the return of the enrollee to his home 
community after discharge. The most 
closely organized communion, the Ro- 
man Catholic, seems to have provided 
the most effective means of accomplish- 
ing that result. For the most part, 
though. the enrollee may have been a 
regular attendant, may have supported 
the church out of his small means, if he 
is absent from the services several Sun- 
days there is usually no attempt at fol- 
low-up, or a feeble one at best. Often 


the clergymen, Protestant or Catholic, 
will ask his whereabouts. When told 
“he’s gone home,” there is usually a 
shake of the head, a sigh, and another 
member of the church has been dropped 
from active participation. In all of this 
there is often a suggestion that only a 
particular church in a given community 
is the proper avenue of salvation for 
this young man. Another church, an- 
other town—well, it might be possible, 
but it is doubted! 


THE IMPLICATIONS 


The challenge of the unchurched 
young men among the enrollees of the 
Civilian Conservation Corps, with their 
favorable attitudes toward the church, 
with their record of attendance at reli- 
gious services in camp, with their evi- 
denced interest in and attendance upon 
churches in nearby communities, may 
be briefly summarized. It is the demand 
that the churches offer an opportunity 
for a type of life that is related to pres- 
ent interest and problems of living; that 
the goals of the churches have a reality 
that may be perceived and appreciated 
by healthy, strong and alert young men; 
that there be an assurance of the per- 
sonal integrity of the enrollee through 
his becoming an accepted part of a liv- 
ing, active, church community. If the 
churches can find a way to meet that 
challenge, the tolerant disregard so 
characteristic of the unchurched en- 
rollees may be changed into a positive 
interest in the programs of the churches, 
a desire to seek their goals, and an ad- 
herence that will not only be a benefit, 
but a credit to the churches of America. 











ATTITUDES OF THE DISINHERITED TOWARD 
THE CHURCH 


Jesse A. 


Boome problems presented by this topic 
open up fascinating fields for statis- 
tical and case studies. The present essay 
is a poor substitute for factual studies but 
it may be of some value in suggesting 
problems for research. Through active 
working relationships with social welfare 
agencies during the past five years of the 
depression, the writer has developed cer- 
tain opinions regarding the attitude of 
relief clients toward the churches. When 
the editor of RELIGIous EpucaTION asked 
me to prepare an arm-chair essay on the 
religion of people iiving on the seamy side 
of life—its socially disinherited—I im- 
mediately thought of the vast army of the 
unemployed. 

There is no intention of embarking on 
a theological or metaphysical definition of 
religion. This can be done better by 
specialists. Where to draw the line be- 
tween religious values and secular values 
is not a matter on which religious leaders 
are agreed. However, one widely ac- 
cepted criterion of religious interests is 
membership in a church and active par- 
ticipation in its activities. There is a 
strong assumption that a person who 
never attends church, or one who is in- 
different to it, is not likely to be interested 
in traditional religion. Thus for our 
purpose the assumption will be made that 
an individual who has no interest in the 
church and is indifferent to its objectives 
is not religious as measured by ecclesias- 
tical criteria. It may be possible that 
such persons do have definite sets of 
values and certain loyalties to which they 
give themselves with even more zeal and 
sacrifice than any member of a church. 
Although rejecting the church or ignor- 
ing its codes, individuals may develop 
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substitutes for conventional religion and 
to the extent that these substitutes include 
a “religious quality,” they may, in the 
words of John Dewey, be considered as 
religious. This paper will be limited 
largely to a brief discussion of what 
might be considered as characteristic reac- 
tions of the socially disinherited to the 
church, or the philosophy of life advo- 
cated by the churches. 

The problem of defining the “disin- 
herited” is less difficult. One need only 
to refer to the 100,000 families (approxi- 
mately 500,000 persons) who are expected 
to be on “relief” in the city of Chicago 
during March, 1938; to the 100,000 in- 
dividuals who paraded in Detroit recently 
and to similar groups in all the large cities 
of the United States; to the 385,000 
children who have been on relief in Chi- 
cago during the last four years; and to 
the fact that 46 per cent of all relief 
clients in Cook County (Illinois) during 
the last four years were under twenty-one 
years of age. Recent surveys by the 
Chicago Chapter of the American Asso- 
ciation of Social Workers reported that 
“Chicago relief clients are treated worse 
than dogs”; social workers at Jane 
Addams’ old stand at Hull House re- 
cently compiled accurate first-hand data 
to show that “relief clients compete with 
the rats for the choice garbage in Chicago 
garbage cans.” To whatever extent such 
blanket indictments are accurate, they are 
significant for our purposes here. 

The Metropolitan Housing Council of 
Chicago and other similar agencies have 
furnished authentic data showing that re- 
lief families are often found sleeping in 
shifts, living in condemned properties 
where not only they are hourly in danger 
of death from fire or the collapse of the 
buildings but are harassed by vermin, 
rats, mice, roaches, and the children are 
frequently bitten by rats at night. De- 
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spite the fact that Chicago is perhaps even 
more scientific in its administration of 
relief than many other large cities—and 
clients receive at the present time as much 
as 85 per cent of the minimum standard 
requirements—the lot of the disinherited 
is appalling. The citizens of an ordinary 
city spend six to ten times as much to live 
as a relief family receives on a minimum 
budget. The average for families on pub- 
lic relief is $357 a year. 


Crowded into “blighted areas”—Chi- 
cago’s worst slums—these people live like 
pariahs, cringing along dark alleys and 
forming virtually a modern counterpart of 
the older “pauper colonies.” Eighty dollars 
a year is the average rent paid to relief 
clients in Chicago. In fourteen states 
clients are disenfranchised ; in Illinois, as 
in almost every state, relief is adminis- 
tered under the Pauper Act and on the 
basis of laws and attitudes dating back to 
the Poor Law of 1601. Not only are re- 
lief clients undernourished, indecently 
housed, denied embellishments of leisure 
time and cultural advantages but 57 per- 
cent more illness is found within this 
“socially disinherited” group. It is more 
severe, and of longer duration. 


The foregoing is a mere hint at the 
present status of the average “disin- 
herited” relief client in Chicago. It is 
probable that three-fourths of the citizens 
who are fortunate enough to have a paying 
job believe these persons to be on a level 
not much higher than that of the “bums 
on West Madison Street”; that “they 
could work if they so desired”; that they 
are what they are because of intemper- 
ance, lack of thrift, and bad heredity. 
Such persons forget entirely that this new 
group of disinherited have a royal herit- 
age back of them; that 90 per cent are 
American citizens; that a large percent- 
age formerly belonged to the comfortable 
and ambitious “middle class” or at least 
its lower quartile. Thus, before drawing 
any conclusions regarding the present re- 
ligious attitudes of these people, it would 
be necessary to know something about the 
age of the respective members of these 


families, their previous economic status, 
education, training and experience. Eco- 
nomic status being probably closely cor- 
related with social status, church mem- 
bership, and participation in church 
activities, such a factor could not safely 
be overlooked. 

Another important factor is the par- 
ticular type of church and the faith to 
which the individual adhered prior to re- 
ceiving relief. Generally speaking, I have 
found Catholic clients adhering to the 
church despite all the vicissitudes and em- 
barrassments of securing relief. In check- 
ing with an executive in a large Catholic 
organization I was informed that Catholic 
relief clients early in the depression were 
a bit shy at church attendance because 
they could not contribute money to the 
church budget. As their numbers in- 
creased, this attitude gave way to ac- 
ceptance of their status and regular church 
attendance. Such persons expressed great 
appreciation for the services of the church 
and frankly told relief workers that the 
church was one of their major sources 
of “consolation.” Being defeated in the 
present hard and cruel world they found 
peace and consolation in the hope of a 
“better world to come” and in a confidence 
that God understood and sustained them 
whatever their lot might be. 

As the depression advanced, according 
to this informant, clients became more 
vocal, asserting that it was now the duty 
of the church to give to them since they 
could not give to the church; that priests 
should not only assist in spiritual matters 
but also in securing for them adequate 
food and shelter. Most Catholic clients 
in the opinion of the writer remained 
faithful to the church and have found 
security and peace through its ministra- 
tions. 

Various interpretations might be made 
of the value of this use of religion as an 
escape mechanism, but, with this brief 
statement of the situation, the Catholics 
will not be discussed further. Attention 
will be centered on the Protestants. 


Although Protestant ministers no doubt 
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made signal contributions to the emer- 
gency welfare program, such contribu- 
tions were largely to members of their 
own parish and especially to persons who 
“might otherwise have been forced to ac- 
cept relief”. The writer’s observations 
led to the conclusion that the mass of 
relief clients were not reached, nor their 
problems understood, by the average 
Protestant minister. 

The clients, observed by the writer 
rather closely over a period of two years, 
tended to fall into certain rather definite 
groups with respect to their attitudes to- 
ward churches. 

First, there was the group which ap- 
parently found little consolation in their 
churches. In this group were several 
persons who had previously earned fairly 
good salaries, or had substantial invest- 
ments and income, and had given gener- 
ously to the churches. They had belonged 
to upper middle-class churches where 
moderate dress was required and some 
money needed to keep up one’s part in the 
church activities. They have dropped 
from the church and become accustomed 
to going without it somewhat in the same 
manner they have done without other cul- 
tural activities. They may have planned 
to renew participation if and when “pros- 
perity returns.” It appears that some of 
their confidence in the older success 
ideology, with which much religious ideal- 
ism was clothed, has been undermined. 
They did not believe that prayer and 
righteousness would lead to prosperity 
and success. Their faith had been shaken 
in the integrity of much of the leadership 
of business and politics. 

One of the most ironical and sad com- 
mentaries on the middle-class psychology 
of success in the depression days was 
found in the financial failure of bankers 
and business men who were major sup- 
porters and much heralded leaders in the 
middle-class churches. For example, a 





plumber who became realtor and then 
banker and established a chain of fourteen 
banks in the expensive residential districts 
girding Chicago lost all his money and 
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ultimately faced imprisonment. In one 
of these banks, which was converted into 
a relief station, over 5,000 families came 
to receive a mere pittance of relief—the 
self-same place where a large number of 
them had at one time made deposits. One 
elderly couple had $50,000 on deposit in 
this bank. Losing all their savings, they 
received jointly the munificent sum of 
$17 per month in relief. 

Religion, the good life, and the will of 
God no longer seemed for such people 
to be synonymous with the present social 
order. Confidence in justice, good will, 
honesty, and the fruits of saving, once a 
part of their religious ideology, no longer 
maintained their glamour. Bankers were 
not gods; the old laissez-faire philosophy 
of success and power could not stand the 
acids of the depression. Business men, 
politicians, bankers all cowered in the 
presence of bank moratoriums, bread lines 
and the collapse of the financial structure, 
thus setting a none too inspiring example 
of faith to those who had formerly thought 
of them as luminaries of religion. Of 
course, this refers particularly to the 
middle-aged and old people; yet, it might 
well be assumed that the children or 
grandchildren who have come of age dur- 
ing the depression have inherited some of 
this skepticism of middle-class success 
psychology. 

The largest falling away from the 
churches has probably been from the 
larger and wealthier congregations—those 
consisting of a considerable element of 
comfortable or well-to-do members. 

A second group of clients, as would be 
expected, have maintained church rela- 
tionships throughout their great ordeal 
and have found in the church much needed 
recognition, response, security, and a con- 
stant boon to their ego. Many such per- 
sons have perhaps preserved a more nor- 
mal attitude toward life and have absorbed 
less of the disillusionment and despair of 
receiving relief than any other group. Such 
persons were in the beginning often ex- 
ceptional and perhaps were further aided 
by an understanding’ minister or church 
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officials. The church offered them the 
outstanding opportunity for status in a 
world where status in almost every other 
respect had crumbled and _ personal 
achievements were lost in the general 
category of being a “reliefer.” 

A third group of socially disinherited 
and erstwhile church members found new 
orientation in what might be designated 
as relief—or the poor man’s churches— 
newly formed, fundamentalist, sectarian 
groups. As Richard Niebuhr has wisely 
pointed out in his book, The Social 
Sources of Denominationalism, member- 
ship in denominations is more often de- 
termined by economic status than any 
other factor. The disinherited start as 
members of sects and these sects become 
respectable, financially comfortable and 
evolve into churches with clientele who 
snub other groups of disinherited or look 
down on them as of inferior status. An 
unusually large number of relief clients 
have apparently found status, welcome 
and consolation in such newly formed re- 
ligious sects. In the University of Chi- 
cago neighborhood many of the churches 
which had, because of population shifts, 
closed their doors in days before the de- 
pression, have been opened, redecorated 
and filled on Sundays, prayer-meeting 
nights, and other days by those who felt 
themselves to be outcast from the more 
sophisticated congregations. In _ these 
churches manned by laymen or supplied 
occasionally by graduates from Moody 
Bible Institute or other “fundamentalist” 
schools the disinherited found a welcome 
status and leadership, and some “balm 
for their weary hearts”. Attention was 
shifted through song, sermon and testi- 
mony from the social inequalities, depriva- 
tions and even hunger of the present to 
the “sweet bye and bye . . . where we'll 
all be happy”. 

A fourth group have swelled the ranks 
of the social agitators and in some in- 
stances the ultra-radicals. Workers’ com- 
mittees, workers’ alliances and other sim- 
ilar groups have recruited heavily from 


persons who once had, through the 
churches, a status and a sense of belong- 
ing to a cause. This group is strongly 
tinged with antipathy against the status 
quo, the “exploiters of the poor,” the 
“economic royalists,” and against those 
who, as far as they know, are partly re- 
sponsible for their predicament. They 
are frequently in open rebellion against 
the “authorities”; they demand their 
“God-given rights to adequate relief or 
a job”. Churches are in their minds sym- 
bols of the older order of individualism 
and inequality and opposed in principle 
to the new collectivism to which they sub- 
scribe. Theirs is the psychology of the 
have-nots pitted against those who have. 
They find incentive through allegiance to 
the cause of the poor and forgotten. They 
are militantly loyal and express their re- 
bellion through strikes, marches, public 
soap-box oratory, workers’ publications 
and interviews with public authorities, 
especially those responsible for relief- 
giving. Through these many activities 
they maintain a semblance of self-respect, 
forget, or even take pride in their humble 
raiment, gain status through participation 
in group activities and preserve a certain 
amount of confidence in the future 
through the belief that better times are in 
store for them. They are crusaders for 
a better day. It is this group, illogical 
and ill-advised as some of its techniques 
have been, which has been responsible for 
dramatizing the tragic needs of the so- 
cially disinherited. 


A fifth class is comprised of the dis- 
illusioned and indifferent. Characteristic 
of this group is the statement of a woman 
of sixty, formerly an active church work- 
er, who said, “Every time I see a hearse 
go by the house I envy the person it is 
hauling to the cemetery.” In this group 
are many persons, especially older people, 
who have placed major emphasis in life 
on the “nest egg” for a rainy day and 
who, after much thrift and frugality, had 
accumulated a small bank account and 
property only to see this and other ma- 
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terial props swept away by the depression. 
Forced on relief and-without any mental 
or emotional conditioning to meet the 
shock, there remains only futility. Having 
always subscribed to the doctrines and 
ritual of their respective churches and 
accepted church membership as an ac- 
cepted badge of respectability, they had 
given little attention to a philosophy which 
might tide them over periods of disaster 
and frustration. Such persons form a 
most pathetic group. Of course not all 
persons in this group were formerly in 
positions of comfort. Many have always 
lived on the border line of poverty and 
have been indifferent. The depression 
only turned them into confirmed mendi- 
cants, either indifferent to the church or 
looking upon it as another instrument to 
aid them in keeping the wolf from the 
door. In either the disillusioned or the 
indifferent there would seem none too 
promising a basis for rehabilitation. 


One of the most amazing facts about 
the disinherited groups the writer has 
known is how they could keep on caring 
at all. To have only sufficient food, 
clothing, and housing facilities to keep 
alive is a devastating experience. 


Many successful persons look back to 
“days on the farm” or even “days in the 
city” when they and other members of 
the family knew not where and when the 
next food would be had. Obstacles in 
frontier days were sometimes not de- 
structive, but instead provided an incen- 
tive to fight, and an instrument for build- 
ing dominant leadership. Our success 
stories of pre-depression days were full 
of examples of persons who started with- 
out a penny and became millionaires, cor- 
poration lawyers, consulting surgeons, 
school teachers and preachers. Where 
there was a will there seemed to be a way 
and self-made men were proud of their 
former inferior status. Even very poor 


families in so-called slums where most of 
the children became politicians or delin- 
quents could boast of an occasional judge, 
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priest, or millionaire, who turned to the 
right and made good. But the modern 
disinherited family is in a different cate- 
gory, especially the men over forty, the 
aged, the sick, and, perhaps, even the 
youth. There seems to be no outlook for 
the future. There is no comeback for the 
oldsters and perhaps little prospect for the 
youngsters. 


Living under a constant shadow of 
poverty and the threat of actual starva- 
tion, it is clear that the sense of isolation, 
failure, and loss of status must bear 
heavily on each individual. The unceas- 
ing, malicious campaign among newspa- 
pers and others who protest against the 
size of the relief bill, has made the client 
aware that he is an unwanted and expen- 
sive element in society, and has imbued 
large sections of the uninformed public 
with the theory that all relief clients are 
lazy, imprudent, intemperate and by 
heredity either morons or hopeless bums. 
With all the investigations and counter 
investigations, filing of affidavits and 
pauper oaths, securing relief orders on 
different stores and many other equally 
odious experiences, the client has become 
painfully aware that he is a “reliefer” 
and must accept his status as an inferior 
and tolerated citizen of the neighbor- 
hood. This pressure and frustration has 
perhaps completely whipped large sectors 
of the disinherited. Such persons prob- 
ably could offer little that is constructive 
in a community program; they might, 
under skilled agitators, offer effective and 
discomfiting protest. 


Certainly the older ideology of religion 
as an instrument to success does not hold 
great promise. The older individualistic 
emphasis, with its stress on being content 
with what the Lord has given and looking 
forward to a life of happiness after death, 
might be a useful antidote for the utter 
futility of a lifetime on relief. But for 
those who once tasted worldly comfort and 
look back to days of plenty, this doctrine 
apparently is not altogether satisfying. 























WHERE DO STUDENTS “LOSE” RELIGION? 
Mary C. T. Van Tuyt* 


Is the High School or the College the Period of First 
Significant Modification of Religious Ideas of Students? 


N the October number of this Jour- 

NAL, a research was described which 
has as its main purpose an examination 
into the religious ideas of college students 
and the grounds and sources of those 
ideas. One important kind of data which 
is available from that research concerns 
the changes in religious ideas which may, 
have occurred so far during the student’s 
life and the period of first significant 
change from the background-pattern of 
ideas. The purpose of this article is to 
present the evidence obtained in this re- 
spect from four groups of cases. 


I 


The students whose life histories fur- 
nish the material for this study are most 
of them in middle or late adolescence. 
They are near enough to the high school 
and pre-high school periods to have vivid 
memories of the occurrences of those 
periods even though they may not be able 
to appraise their significance. Their re- 
ports were guided by such directions as 
the following given by an “Outline 
Guide.” 

“HIGH SCHOOL PERIOD. Use the 
outline guide as given for the grade school 
period and reply carefully to each item 
indicated, as far as it applies to this period. 
In addition, emphasize particularly any 
conflict, or crisis, or marked experience 
of any sort, religious or otherwise and 
every change, if any, which you can re- 
call in attitudes toward prayer, the Bible, 
Sunday school, God, Jesus, church, the 
family. Describe worries, if any, over 
money, sex, religion, studies, or inferiori- 
ties of any sort. 

“COLLEGE PERIOD. List by num- 
ber, name, and year all the college courses 
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which you have had in philosophy, in 
science of any sort and in sociology. In 
what courses, if any, did you meet dis- 
turbance of former views? What kind of 
disturbance? In what courses did you 
find reconstruction and readjustment? 
Describe all conflicts, crises or changes 
in attitude during the college period. 

“Describe any outstanding religious ex- 
perience you may have had at any time 
in your life, including any change in re- 
ligious convictions.” 

In addition to material given in re- 
sponse to the directions quoted above, in 
many cases other portions of the life 
history contributed material which threw 
light upon this particular question. 


II 


In the analysis of these life histories 
mere cessation of Sunday school or church 
attendance was not taken as sufficient 
evidence of real change in religious ideas. 
Many cases show such cessation of at- 
tendance but indicate no real change in 
religious ideas as such. A discard of child- 
ish views moreover is not considered here 
as a change in religious ideas. Occasion- 
ally in these cases expressions such as 
the following are met where childish views 
in respect to idea of God are retained to 
the present time ..... 

Case IX—284. Male sophomore, 20 
years old. 

God—‘“an older man, dressed in white 
robes and has a long beard and heavy eye- 
brows. He’s marvelous looking and is an 
example of everything right, clean, and 
pure. He takes a fatherly interest in us, 
because we are his children 
idea has never changed.” 

Case I—254. Male sophomore, 18 years 
old. 

“T thought that God was so big that he 
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could see everywhere at the same time, 
and be there too. The only difference 
from the idea which I have today is that 
now I see only his head while then I saw 
a moving body. The idea of the body came 
from the Bible—Genesis—where it says 
that the Lord made Adam and Eve in his 
own likeness.” 

Case IV—225. Female junior, 20 years 
old. 

“T always had a picture of God watch- 
ing and caring for us. I have always pic- 
tured him as tall, light complected, and 
as being very loving and congenial and 
understanding.” 

Childish anthropomorphic ideas of God 
such as the above have usually been dis- 
carded by the student. If the discard is 
simply that which is similar to the grow- 
ing up from fairy tales and Santa Claus 
it is not recognized as a significant change, 
even though the student calls it a change. 
Case VII-153 is an illustration of this: 

“T pictured God as a person, sitting on 
a throne surrounded by angels. As I grew 
older I knew that this picture was not true, 
but I still believed in God and angels. The 
source of the idea was probably from 
some pictures that were in the catechism 
book. I don’t know why I changed but 
probably as I grew older and began to 
understand things better I saw that it 
was impossible to have a definite picture.” 


III 


Those changes which are termed “sig- 
nificant” may be made clear by the fol- 
lowing excerpts. They have been selected 
from students of Catholic, of Protestant, 
and of Jewish backgrounds. Enough of 
the student’s report is included to indicate 
his religious temper and the general tone 
of his case. 

Case IX—220. Male Junior, 20 years 
old. Catholic. 

yeaa ot “As a child of eight or nine, 
I was profoundly awed by my first com- 
munion, but more by the candles, the 
incense, the hush, than the thought of the 
immanent presence of my God.” ..... 

“There was a religious atmosphere, of 


course, about this school for boys ; prayers 
three times a day, communion and break- 
fast after, once a month, the study of 
dogma, retreats during which some Jesuit 
would shock me with his hell-fire ser- 
ee 6a <0 


“But I was beginning to attach less and 
less importance to religion. But I did not 
have the courage to be an open rebel; I 
did not see the use of dislocating the rela- 
tions between me and my school and my 
family, merely because a religion which 
never had meant much to me was slipping 
away. But I noted this; when anyone 
attacked my religion, I was inclined to 


‘defend it by argument. By my senior year 


in high school, though, I had lost my faith 
entirely ; and nothing was left but a resi- 
duum of superstition inherited from my 
a ee 

“The scandalized attitude which the 
ministers of my church would probably 
have taken had I approached any of them 
with doubts about dogma or faith, pre- 
vented me for the most part from thrash- 
ing out my problems with people whose 
beliefs were convictions. Through my 
early teens, my problems lay submerged 
because I had no friends who believed in 
serious conversation. Never, in fact, have 
they become important enough to me to 
demand a solution. The conversations I 
have had with people at the university 
have not been conclusive. I spoke several 
times with an ex-catholic but he indulged 
too much in invective to be sensible; he 
delighted in pornographic books; said 
again and again that he wished he had 
never been born. I made no progress that 
way. When I attended services at the 
chapel, I was impressed by the inspired 
and sincere exhortations of the priest; 
but my reason was left unconvinced, as 
though his arguments did not at all apply 
to me. Then, I have had snatches of re- 
ligious conversation with a room-mate 
who professed agnosticism; but he was 
rather indifferent, and since he had not 
given much serious thought to the matter, 
we did not reach any conclusions, or 
even search out each other on important 
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religious issues.” ..... 

“Religion at present has no place in my 
life. I do not feel the need of it. I 
depend on myself for a rounded, full life; 
and (at least now) the thought that the 
universe is without a guiding force inter- 
ested in me, and is, in fact, hostile to me, 
is not depressing. It is my business to 
make my life significant and satisfactory 
to myself; that is my religion.” .... . 

The following excerpt which shows first 
apparent change in ideas in college is 
in strong contrast to the above. In this 
case however it was not so much subject 
matter as it was persons who made the 
main contribution to this change. 

Case IX—158. Male junior, 19 years 
old. Catholic. 

~ Caen “The change in my religious 
convictions came when I was a freshman 
in junior college. Everyone of my class 
was an atheist. There was also a radical 
instructor in English on the campus that 
helped a lot to change my convictions. 
The change was a gradual one for it took 
from September to April. We used to 
get into lone ‘bull sessions’ that lasted 
half of the night. My change was the 
result of dozens of these. At Christmas 
time I still went to confession. During the 
holidays when I was at home I saw the 
‘Sign of the Cross’ in a local motion pic- 
ture house. It moved me very deeply. 
Then my attendance at church became 
more and more lax. In April I saw the 
picture again to see whether or not I 
could experience the same feeling. I went 
with the feeling that I wanted to place 
myself for I didn’t know where I was. I 
found myself analyzing the picture and 
estimating its cost. The picture merely 
bored me. Perhaps I was wrong in my 
conclusions but it told me that I was 
through with religion. Since then I have 
only been to church twice. Once because 
my sister urged me to go and I went to 
satisfy her. The second time I went to 
analyze a sermon for a speech course.” 

The two Jewish cases which follow 
show definite first change in ideas in the 


high school period. Both students de- 
scribe an intensive Hebrew schooling. 
Excerpts from the college period are in- 
cluded in both cases to show differing 
reactions to disturbing influences at that 
time.” 

Case V—150. Male junior, 20 years 
old. Jewish. 

iis ce “In my high school, I began 
to think less highly of formal religion, 
as presented by the Church. The weekly 
attendance in church seemed to be a me- 
chanical process of ‘getting religion,’ just 
as the biweekly attendance in a barber- 
shop for getting a hair cut.” ..... 

“My attitude toward prayer changed 
from quantity to quality; later, I ceased 
praying in part, and began thinking more. 
From my own experience and from ob- 
serving both in my own church and in 
churches of other creeds the type of pray- 
ing that passed for devotional prayer, I 
began to see the fallacy of prayer as an 
outward symbol of piety.” ..... 

“From the conception of a God of 
whom one could beg forgiveness after 
having done wrong, my viewpoint began 
gradually to change to a conception of 
conscience as God.” ..... 

“The Bible as a great piece of litera- 
ture, as a library in one volume, and as 
a veritable vast storehouse of knowledge 
will always hold a high position of re- 
spect. While I do not believe in a com- 
plete literal interpretation of the Bible, I 
can see the value of its spiritual applica- 
tions.” 

“In none of my college courses, as I 
recall, did I find any disturbances of any 
former views. In most of the scientific 
courses, my _ religious beliefs were 
strengthened. The almost faultless me- 
chanism that regulates the living pro- 
cesses of animals and plants strengthened 
my belief in an intelligent force or God, 
that causes and regulates this organiza- 
tion. In physics, when I stopped to real- 
ize that the omission of probably one 
physical law might have made our life, 
as it is, impossible, I recognized the per- 
fection of natural and physical laws. The 
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oxygen cycle in the respiration, etc., of 
plants and animals set me to marveling. I 
found a great source of satisfaction in 
reading the religious philosophy as set 
forth by Robert Millikan.” 

Case VI—150. Male senior, 21 years 
old. Jewish. 

ee “Throughout the high school 
period I continued to develop a queer sort 
of cynicism towards things religious, an 
attitude of doubt and interrogation, that 
had begun back in the junior high years. 
I think I can trace it back to my con- 
firmation or ‘Bar Mitzvah’ rites in the 
synagogue at the age of 13 ..... 

“T soon developed this cynicism toward 
religion to the point of openly question- 
ing the old Rabbi, of bringing my latent 
doubts and challenges out into the open. 
I was chided, given evasions, and I learned 
to keep quiet if I wished to keep the 
waters unruffled and calm both at home 
and in the Synagogue. But even under 
cover, unexpressed it grew and took more 
of a hold on me. At 16, I dropped the 
Chedar and went to Saturday services 
less often. Other interests soon took my 
attention.” ..... 

“T can’t remember having particularly 
enjoyed my childhood and early youth. I 
just drifted. I didn’t know my father 
intimately, I lacked associations of a de- 
veloping nature, life was humdrum. Left 
to myself I developed a haphazard reading 
interest limited to constant browsing 
among the open shelves of our local li- 
brary. The contrast of what I read and 
what I saw around me in my local setting 
and what I felt, further increased my dis- 
satisfaction.” ..... 

“In my beginning history course (in 
another university) I believe I may say 
I met the most serious upset of previous 
attitudes. The professor was the best 


known and liked on the campus, noted for 
his broad liberal outlook on life, and his 
unreserved attack on the “social conven- 
tions,” most prominently religion. His 
course began with a systematic piercingly 
direct examination of every religion in 
order. Present practices and beliefs of a 


fundamental nature implicitly accepted, 
were destroyed in the short span of one 
discussion. Something had to give under 
that heartless searching ‘for the truth.’ 
As frequently as not, it was one’s whole 
faith in the integrity of the religious in- 
terpretation of the universe, and its value 
in a plan of life. So it was with me. My 
long dormant questioning attitude, evaded 
by others in answering before, found jus- 
tification here. So this was religion. I 
went through a terrible period of adjust- 
ment to the new order, attempting to 
rationalize the attitudes of people I could 
not help but respect, of my parents and 
family. I could not bring myself to recog- 
nize that they were just unintelligent. But 
why, the eternal why remained. The pro- 
fessor of history who thus gave us a 
broad outline of the spread of culture left 
me and others just at the point, with our 
standards of value shaken, our religious 
faiths more or less built up solidly through 
the years of youth and dependence on the 
family now demoralized by doubts as to 
its sincerity. That period of disturbance 
extended throughout the freshman year. 
It was not until my sophomore year that 
I was to go through a second stage, a 
period of reconstruction and adjustment. 
A director of education at the “Y” for 
whom I had much respect took me in 
hand. Our discussions as to the value of 
religion in the scheme of life gave me a 
new lease on the situation. But more 
than any one other thing, my course in 
sociology at this time meant much in my 
period of reconstruction and readjust- 
ment. The interpretation took on a more 
humanistic, naturalistic color. I could no 
longer accept the blind, unreasoning ad- 
herence to religion for myself, but I could 
appreciate its growth and hold on lives, 
the unity it lent to the social group, and 
the socializing factor it was in the ac- 
culturation process. As I continued to 
read and think for myself, I passed that 
first unsatisfied doubting stage, was able 
to accept religion as a positive social 
phenomenon, most instrumental in the 
conservation of group unity and oneness 
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The following Protestant cases are se- 
lected from Lutheran and Methodist back- 
grounds because this article includes only 
those two Protestant groups. Material 
similar to these can be produced from 
every Protestant group. 

Case I—152. Male sophomore, 20 
years old. Lutheran. 

<a “T had dinner with my old 
high school debating coach yesterday and 
we talked of the period of transition I 
went through during my high school years 
and since. In our discussions of the years 
I spent debating under him, I had always 
argued for the existence of God, for the 
Bible as a historical record, and for Christ 
as the Savior. Yet always I found my 
arguments pitifully weak and had to con- 
cede that their arguments were sounder 
than my own.” 

“No radical change in my attitude 
toward religion took place before I left 
high school, however. During this period 
my mind was just prepared for the 
CHange 8 so. 

“T had learned that there were intelli- 
gent people who sincerely doubted the 
authenticity of the Bible, the existence of 
a God, and that Christ was the Savior. Its 
effect upon me was to set me to comparing 
my stand with theirs and to keep me alert 
for evidence to prove my case against 
theirs. I did, however, drop gradually 
from attendance at church, for I grew to 
believe that it was not necessary to attend 
church to be a good living Christian. I 
also discontinued attendance at Sunday 
schook” «2058.3 

“My attitude toward prayer changed 
little. I still accepted the Bible as authen- 
tic. It was only in my attitude toward the 
church and Sunday school that I changed, 
as I have already explained.” ..... 


“In college I met a disturbance of my 
former views first in English history. 
Here I studied the growth and develop- 
ment of the church. It changed my views 
of the infallibleness of that organization. 
I learned that it delved into politics, stood 
at the back of barbarous movements such 


as the Inquisition, and tolerated hatred 
while at the same time it preached love. 
I was shocked and I rebelled as the in- 
experienced always do. I again met con- 
flict when I began work in zoology. Here 
I found the Bible refuted time and time 
again. At last I began to see where my 
associates in debating had formed a basis 
for their views. I began to grow radical. 
I have, however, since found some con- 
solation in later courses in zoology and 
psychology where I have found that much 
is still a matter of conjecture, and that 
there is still hope for people who believe 
m:n A. wes: 


“T am reluctant to state my present re- 
ligious attitude because I feel that I am 
in a period of transition. My ideas have 
been in a state of flux for the past year, 
and at no time have I been able to say 
definitely, ‘that is my conception of God,’ 
or ‘these are my opinions concerning 
religion.’ I find myself, however, be- 
lieving less and less in theories of vari- 
ous present day creeds that attempt to 
explain the existence of a supernatural 
being. I respect the ideals of the Chris- 
tian religion, yet I sometimes doubt the 
practicability of some of them in a civil- 
ization that has grown so complicated that 
existence is allowed only through strug- 
1, lh eam 

“T feel that there must be a force be- 
hind the universe and behind life. Yet 
I cannot see where that force directs the 
lives of men any more than it directs 
the lives of animals lower down in the 
evolutionary scale.” ..... 

Case IV—124. Male junior, 20 years 
of age. Lutheran. 

con aw “My idea of God now was 
that he was a Spirit, he was now im- 
personal. I was president of the Junior 
society for two years. We had the usual 
meetings and parties for which I now 
helped more than previously. The minis- 
ter lost his high place in my esteem and 
I saw him as narrow-minded and bigoted. 
I now disliked to go to Sunday school 
and church because I had come to dis- 
believe so much of the dogma.” ..... 
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“This was indeed the time of ‘storm 
and stress’ for me. I was like a ship with- 
out a rudder; I had thrown over most of 
the church teachings and grabbed at any 
new idea on morals, religion, or life which 
might come my way. My philosophy 
changed nearly every week. I read and 
studied with hope of light. Strangely 
enough, I still retained my faith in prayer 
and continued to pray. I now thought the 
Bible a mere historical record and no 
longer the word of God. Sunday school 
bored me because no new ideas could be 
brought into the discussion, so I quit. My 
relation to God did not seem so close and 
real. I think I still thought of Jesus as 
divine. I thought the church unjust for 
forcing its teaching on people as if it 
were the only true faith. I also loved my 
mother and father, although they mis- 
understood me and I wished very much 
I could have someone to go to with my 
problems.” .... 

“When I took my college courses I was 
already so knocked to pieces intellectually 
and become so liberal and open minded 
that no course caused conflicts.” 


“My religious attitude now has changed 
more to searching for things with which I 
can piece together a self-satisfactory phil- 
osophy of life and conception of God. All 
of the church ritual and dogma used to be 
very sacred; much, if not all, of this has 
changed. I now reverence only that which 
appeals to me. Church-going has come to 
seem almost foreign to me, however, I still 
go anxious to note anything in the sermon 
that may conform to or add to my phil- 
osophy.” 

“T feel I have no stable philosophy of 
life and would be interested in establishing 
one. I want to lead a life of honor, hon- 
esty, service and satisfaction. Criteria for 
judging morals, religion, and other prob- 
lems are as yet not definite.” 

Case IX—118. Male junior, 24 years 
old. Methodist. 

“discussion with my father after 
I had been in college (a denominational 
school) a year. He sensed, from my at- 
titudes and behavior, a basic change in my 
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beliefs. For brevity I put it in question- 

answer form: 

Q. Why don’t you go to church as often 
as you used to? 


A. I don’t like to. 

Q. Don’t you like to listen to our preach- 
er? 

A. Not very well—nor to any of them. 

Q. Why not? 

A. I don’t believe in the things they say. 

Q. Don’t you believe in the eternal life? 
Or God? 

A. Not any more. 

Q. Not in Jesus either ? 

A. No. 

Q. Who do you think he was then? How 
do you explain the influence of the 
things he said? 

A. I think he was what we would now 


recognize as a genius, intelligent and 
capable, but deluded, or at least misled. 
He probably was sincere, and so are 
many of his followers. 

Q. Did the professors at college put these 
ideas in your head? 

A. No. I came to these conclusions two 
years ago, here, while I was in the 
Epworth League. 

“We ended the conversation, for both 
of us were heart-sick. He, because I had 
repudiated his twenty years’ teaching. I, 
because I knew his anguish.” 

‘hws “My father tells me I was con- 
verted at five, that I showed positive signs 
of ‘getting religion.’ I don’t remember a 
thing about it. I was brought up as a 
Christian child should be. When I was 19, 
and president of the local Epworth 
League, I began first to doubt fundamen- 
tal Christian tenets. The following winter 
we had a revival at the church. I told the 
minister my feelings, and he and the evan- 
gelist and I prayed for an hour and a half. 
Nothing at all happened—and I know that 
I was sincere in my efforts. My reaction 
since then has been to wonder why I be- 
lieved as long as I did.” 

eee “T have no religion, unless living 
in search of mental peace, and doing what 
T can to help my fellows make their ex- 
istence more endurable, be called re- 
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ligion.” 

Case 1—298. Male senior, 19 years old. 
Methodist. 

owen “During the last two years of my 
high school career, I taught a class of 
junior boys. This was quite a satisfaction, 
and I believe that I enjoyed these two 
years in the Sunday school more than any 
other. My ideas of God changed from 
that of a Superman to an idea of God as 
a principle. I believe that the reason of 
the change was developed by material 
which I learned in school. The reason 
for the change is rather vague, but was 
probably due to a number of causes .... 
It seemed foolish for me to teach those 
boys about an idea which I was beginning 
to doubt, so I began to present God as a 
not very defined principle of love, brother- 
hood, etc. This resulted in the changing 
of my own opinion.” ..... 


“T cannot remember any outstanding re- 
ligious experience in my life. The religious 
principles which I entertain have been the 
result of training and growth. My relig- 
ious convictions have changed, or rather 
developed, from the idea of a superhuman 
to that of a principle or influence. My 
idea of the Bible as a book,of exact his- 
tory in every part of it has changed to an 
idea of the Bible as an allegorical book. 
My belief in the hereafter is beginning to 
WM eas 


“Aside from purely academic disagree- 
ment, I have found nothing in my college 
courses to alter former views. The work 
has meant rather an adding on to former 
views, and a tendency to make them more 
abstract and liberal. I have found re- 
adjustment or rather a linking up of 
courses in the course in comparative an- 
atomy and in the social problems course.” 

Case II—245. Male junior, 20 years 
old. Methodist. 

Sowial “During my high school days my 
religion changed but little ..... I still 
held liberal ideas on prayer, the Bible, 
Sunday school and church, though I had 
not yet come to doubt and to take the 
agnostic’s point of view until I was a 


freshman in junior college”... .. 

“In the field of science I have had ten 
hours of zoology, which I took during my 
first year in junior college. The doctrine 
of evolution, of course, is taboo by many 
of the fanatical religious people, but I 
had no change of views from zoology be- 
cause I had been taught liberal thought 
and religion all of my life. It was not 
until I had had courses in history and 
economics that I became rather agnostic. 
I wondered whether the trouble was with 
me or with religion, so I elected a course 
in Psychology and Religion to make a 
further study of the matter. It has been 
of great significance to me in my thinking 
along religious lines. 

“My present religious attitude is in a 
period of marked transition ..... The 
church, I feel, has been of little help be- 
cause of its dogmatic attitude of positive- 
ness on subjects that man, at least, can 
only conjecture. Hell, saved, and sacri- 
legious are three stock words, often men- 
tioned with a wealth of connotation in 
church creeds, which have particularly 
disgusted me. My Sunday school teachers 
have been fundamentalists who believe the 
Bible literally instead of interpretatively, 
and thus have been of little help to me. 
My father, however, being a modernist, 
has often gladly discussed religious ques- 
tions with me.” ..... 


“From the study of history and econ- 
omics I have felt that civilization was re- 
tarded by the church and that progress 
was made only after men had ‘thrown 
over’ its dogmatic and intolerant teach- 
ings. The Reformation and subsequent 
advance in science and learning is an 
example. Then, too, in times of legalized 
murder, which we call war, the churches 
of each nation pray for its own army to 
exterminate and murder the army of the 
enemy, which started the unholy war.” 

“Why does the church and religion in 
general put off questions or reasonable 
doubts one may have by the phrases— 
‘blasphemy !’ ‘You are sacrilegious!’ etc. ? 
Why do they not face issues squarely and 
try to help?” ..... 
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IV 


Unless these students have little or no 
insight or for some reason are not telling 
the truth—neither of which is probable 
from the tone of these reports—we have 
here, very definitely, changes which can 
be identified and tabulated as occurring 
first either in high school or in college. 
In the analysis of the histories, therefore, 
an item (numbered 34) was constructed 
for the tabulation of data in respect to 
this first significant change. In this item 
there are 3 possibilities. First change 
in ideas must have occurred (1) in the 
high school period or before; (2) in the 
college period, or between high school 
and college in a few cases, or (3) there 
has been no real change up to the present 
time. Other items in the study record 
the reasons for such changes and the 
difficulties and conflicts which may have 
accompanied such changes. The main 
purpose of this item is to catch the time 
of first change, whatever may occur later. 
Item 34 is the only one to be discussed 
at this time. 


V 


Data from four representative religious 
culture groups only will be presented 
below, the Catholic, the Jewish, the Luth- 
eran, and the Methodist groups. These 
include many students who deny any 
group affiliation at the present time. For 
the purposes of this paper however they 
have been classed with the group in which 
they received whatever religious educa- 
tion they may have had. In a few cases 
where no relation held with church or 
Sunday school, the dominant parental 
church background, if any, was taken as 
the religious culture background. 

This classification does not represent, 
therefore, the present church affiliation 
of these students. The study as a whole 
takes account of that fact. For the pur- 
poses of religious education however, it 
is more fruitful at this time to consider 
them as of the group in which their 
religious culture arose. 

In the tabulations upon which the fol- 
lowing discussion is based the totals in 
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any group are divided by sex, by class 
in college, and by a general classification 
of present religious attitude. The degrees 
under that general classification were con- 
structed under an Item 55 which was de- 
scribed in the October JoURNAL.’ 


It cannot be claimed that the classes 
of item 55 with the brief statement of 
their criteria represent anything more 
than a useful framework into which each 
case is placed according to the character- 
istics in present thinking described by the 
student. These items are not measuring 
instruments. They are logical series of 
classes aimed to meet every possible case. 
The question asked of each case, by the 
analyst is—according to the data given 
by this student, in which of these seven 
classes of thought does he most nearly 
fit? If he is reproducing faithfully an 
orthodox background of any religious cul- 
ture group, he belongs in 1. If there is 
even some slight break with the orthodox 
conception he is classed as 2. If the 
break is more considerable and if some 
evidence of acceptance of scientific con- 
cepts is clear he is classed as 3. If the 
break is out-and-out with the older ortho- 
dox conceptions and if the student realizes 
the implications of the scientific views of 
evolution, of mind-body relation and the 
like, and also realizes some of the prob- 
lems presented by supernaturalism he is 
coded a 4, 5, 6, or 7. In which of these 
four classes of modern liberals he is 
placed, depends upon his relation and 
attitude toward the organized religious 
body and toward what might be termed 
the broad essential characteristics of a 
religious attitude. 


1. The 7 degrees under Item 55, are (1) Funda- 
mentalistic, (2) Relatively Fundamentalistic, 
(3) Tendency to Modernism, and (4), (5), 
(6), (7) describing four classes of Modern 
Liberals. The Modern Liberal (4) is one who 
remains in some connection, even though 
slight, with a religious body; the (5) is def- 
initely outside the religious body but may be 
considered religious in a broad sense; the (6) 
has no connection with a religious body, is 
indifferent to it and to any formulation of 
religion; the (7) has no connection with a 
religious body, is antagonistic to it and to any 
formulation of religion. 
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The following table presents the data 
of each religious group considered here, 
divided by sex into the seven classs of 
Item 55. 


Interpreting the data from the Catholic 
group this tabulation means that out of 
85 Catholic men and women, 13 are 
strictly in accord with their religious 
group, that is they are fundamentalistic ; 
24 are relatively fundamentalistic, 19 
show more break with the group and the 
29 remaining, or 34% of the whole Catho- 
lic group, are definitely modern liberal 
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are distributed in the four groups as fol- 
lows: 1 Catholic, 2 Lutheran, 2 Methodist, 
and 13 Jewish. That is, these 18 students 
describe nothing which can be coded as 
change in religious ideas, and yet they 
must be classed as modern liberals. Their 
background and training was of modern 
liberal temper to begin with. All other 
cases classed as modern liberals in these 
groups, 160 cases, have become so by 
some departure from their background. 

When the modern liberals in each of the 
four religious groups are divided into 





Relatively Tendency 























Fundamen- Fundamen- to 

talistic talistic Modernism Modern Liberals 

Item 55 1 2 4 5 6 7 

Catholics 58 Men 7 14 11 3 12 10 1 
27 Women 6 10 8 1 0 1 1 

85 Total 13 24 19 4 2 2 

Lutheran 28 Men 1 a 7 3 Le 5 2 
15 Women 3 3 4 0 5 0 0 

43 Total + 8 11 3 10 5 2 

Methodist 57 Men 2 9 23 5 10 6 2 
51 Women 1 12 25 5 7 1 0 

108 Total 3 21 48 10 17 7 2 

Jewish 131 Men 3 9 40 13 22 -3 9 
29 Women 0 4 11 1 9 4 0 

160 Total 3 13 51 14 31 «39 9 

Totals 396 23 66 129 31 70 62 #15 
in temper. Four of these are in class 4, those showing first significant change in 


that is they remain in some relation to a 
religious body; twelve are outside but 
“religiously inclined” in a broad sense; 
eleven are indifferent ; two are antagonis- 
tic. Similar interpretations may be made 
for each of the other groups above. 


VI 


The main question to be discussed here, 
particularly with reference to these mod- 
ern liberals, concerns the time when the 
first significant change from the back- 
ground-pattern of ideas took place.* In 
a few cases the background-pattern was 
one of extreme liberalism. These cases 


2. This analysis is a preliminary survey of some 
of the data from these 4 groups. A more 


adequate statistical treatment will accompany 
the complete study. 


high school, in college, or no change, we 
find that from 60% to 74%, according 
to the religious body* made their first 
significant shift in religious ideas in high 
school. From 67% to 88%‘ either changed 
in high school or not at all up to the 
present time. 

When all cases of all seven classes of 
religious attitude of Item 55 are included 
in consideration similar to the above, the 
percentages are reduced in respect to the 
change in high school’ but that of change 





3. Catholic 65.5%, Lutheran 60%, Methodist 
64%, Jewish 74%. 

4. Catholic 69%, Lutheran 70%, Methodist 
67%, Jewish 88%. 

5. Catholic 39%, Lutheran 32%, 
31.5%, Jewish 58%. 


Methodist 
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in high school or not at all remains high, 
from 68% to 82%°. In every religious 
culture group however, the change in high 
school is equal or above that of change 
occurring in college. In the Jewish groups 
it is greatly accelerated in high school, 
58% first change in high school, compared 
with 18% first change in college. 

The 129 cases coded 3 on Item 55, 
namely “Tendency to Modernism” are 
responsible apparently for the reduction 
in “change in high school.” In these 129 
cases more students experience first sig- 
nificant change in college, rather than in 
high school, 42.6% as compared with 
35%. In every group of this class except 
the Jewish there is a greater amount of 
change in college than in high school. 
In the Jewish group the reverse is true. 
The percentage representing change in 
high school or not at all remain significant : 
Catholic 47.3% (of 19 cases), Lutheran 
36.4% (of 11 cases), Methodist 56.3% 
(of 48 cases) and Jewish 68% (of 51 
cases). 

When the students of these four re- 
ligious culture groups are separated into 
their classes in college some increase of 
change in college can be shown between 
the sophomore and the junior year in the 
Gentile cases, if increase in percentage 
from 14% of 57 sophomores. to 33.6% 
of 119 juniors is to be trusted. This may 
be due partially to the larger sample 
among juniors rather than to increase 
of first significant break between these 
years. The percentages in the case of 
seniors is quite similar to that of the 
juniors, 32%, but it is again of a smaller 
sampling, namely of 47 seniors. In the 
Jewish cases, on the contrary, there is no 
increase of effect in the three college 
classes. 21% of 56 sophomores, 15% 
of 69 juniors, and 22% of 32 seniors 
made their first significant break in col- 
lege. Here the number of sophomores 
and juniors are more comparable than in 
the Gentile cases. The sampling of 
graduates in Gentiles and Jews, involving 





6. Catholic 68%, Lutheran 68%, Methodist 
68.5%, Jewish 82%. 


only 16 cases, is too small to have any 
significance either way. The data from 
the complete study moreover, will show 
that so far as first significant change is 
concerned, if change is to occur at all it 
is more likely to occur early in college 
than later. The early courses and the 
early companionships are the ones which 
cause major changes. There are, how- 
ever, striking exceptions to this. 


Vil 

From the table given above it can be 
seen that 178 of the total of 396 students 
included, that is, 45%, are “modern lib- 
erals.” That is, they do not believe in 
a personal God of any sort. They may 
believe in a force, a process, an underly- 
ing unity which in some cases seems to 
mean an “impersonal” God and in other 
cases means strictly a non-theistic posi- 
tion. They usually do not believe in a 
personal immortality. Immortality arises 
only from the influence which the person 
has exerted during his life time, or is a 
racial persistence through offspring, or is 
expressed as some variation of the idea 
of conservation of energy. They rarely 
pray. If they do pray it is usually a 
meditative subjective. self-analysis or at 
times a more or less involuntary return 
under stress to a feeling of helpless de- 
pendence upon a force outside the self. 

From the discussion in VI it can be 
seen also that 123, or 69%, of these 178 
“modern liberals’ made the most sig- 


nificant shift toward that position in the | 


high school period. Only 37, or 21%, 
made that first change in the college 
period, and 18, or 10%, were modern 
liberal from background and _ training. 
Fair samples of the thought of some of 
these 178 modern liberal students have 
been given in section III of this article. 
The limits of space forbid further 
quotation of cases, but the kinds of quota- 
tions given in III may be multiplied many 
times. No illustration of the extreme 
modern liberal who is antagonistic to 
church and religion has been included 
here. Of the 15 cases so coded, that is, 
about 8% of all modern liberals in these 
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four groups, all except one made the 
shift in ideas in high school. That one 
was a modern liberal from his background 
and experienced no change in ideas. These 
cases coded 7 range from a mild to a ruth- 
less antagonism. The distribution of the 
cases may be seen in the Table. They 
often represent highly emotional revolts 
of one sort or another. 


Vill 


Two things at least have been shown 
by this analysis. First, there is a marked 
and probably more or less permanent 
change in idcas in thinking students. Sec- 
ond, if that shift occurs at all it is more 
likely to occur in the high school than it 
is in the college period. 

From the study as a whole it is clear 
that there are two general classes of at- 
titude toward courses in a high school or 
on a college campus. One is that courses 
are more or less “just courses” with no 
deeper significance. This attitude is illus- 
trated by the following sentence taken 
from the report of Case V-25, a sopho- 
more girl: 

“I don’t believe any course would dis- 
turb me much, because I would probably 
regard it merely as a course.” 

The other attitude is that the knowledge 
which comes in courses is more or less 
relational to every part of the life of the 
student. In the latter view all knowledge 
is brought more or less consciously into 
a somewhat unified view of things. Either 
attitude prevails to a greater or less de- 
gree in different students. 

It seems as if it should be a matter of 
pride to those concerned with education 
in either high school or college that a 
considerable number of students insist 
upon relating, to some extent, the knowl- 
edge which comes from their courses with 
other aspects of their living. It should 
be a matter of pride also to the religious 
group that this is so, that the youth with 
open mind is able to evaluate this and 
that in his experience and in his thinking. 
Instead of this, it sometimes seems to 
youth that the church and its representa- 
tives, his teachers and his parents at times, 


would have youth not think at all rather 
than have them think differently from 
themselves. 


In the main it is education which has 
caused the shift in ideas which is respon- 
sible for the break with organized re- 
ligion. The college and the university 
have been attacked, or at least distrusted, 
by many religious groups on account of 
what has been termed their “destructive” 
influence upon religious ideas. The at- 
titude of many churches has been that 
they are helpless because their youth are 
away from home and out from under 
their influence. If the data presented 
here can be trusted it is true that instead 
of the earliest alienating ideas occurring 
when the student is at college, those first 
important changes are more likely to 
occur under the very eaves of the church 
itself, during the high school years. More- 
over, on account of the method used the 
tabulations have probably underestimated 
rather than exaggerated the changes in 
religious ideas which occur during the 
high school period. 


Briefly, then, the serious problem which 
faces religious bodies which really wish 
to keep their thinking youth is—whether 
it is not possible in its educational pro- 
gram from the very first to present “re- 
ligion” in such a way that there does not 
need to be a wholesale repudiation of 
religion along with increase in knowledge. 
The church must decide whether the most 
significant thing in religion is an out- 
moded cosmology and ontology, or is 
something which can fit progressively into 
the organized knowledge scheme of a 
thinking individual. Moreover this de- 
cision must become explicit. It must not 
remain cloistered in elect groups for 
academic discussion while the rank and 
file of the church youth are given primitive 
concepts from babyhood up. What makes 
the situation more deplorable and devas- 
tating is that these concepts are so emo- 
tionally built in and conditioned that when 
some of them fall, in many cases the 
whole structure of thought is threatened 
and all ideas of religion fall with them. 
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Victor S. 


HE incident the writer is about to 

relate may, or may not, be exceptional. 
It is at least symptomatic, and its im- 
plications seem to warrant the serious 
consideration of enlightened religious 
leaders as well as of other educators. 

The writer, while on a visit to a middle 
western town of about 10,000 inhabitants, 
was entertained by a prominent family of 
that community. The husband, a manu- 
facturer, was a very liberal thinker; the 
wife a cultured and studious club woman. 
Both were members of one of the many 
churches of their town; both were sup- 
porters of the Christian Associations and 
of numerous chariable organizations. 
Both were interested in current questions, 
and they had an excellent library. Both 
were earnest, industrious, open-minded, 
tolerant. They were “good Christian 
citizens.” 

In the course of a long conversation on 
political and social issues, the writer’s 
hostess asked him what type of periodical, 
_ or what particular periodical, he would 
recommend as a Christmas gift for a col- 
lege boy. It appears that the couple have 
two boys, one in college, the other at a 
preparatory school, and that the annual 
subscription in question was intended for 
the college boy. The recommendation 
made—a year’s subscription for The 
Christian Century—rather astonished the 
hostess, and she confessed that she had 
expected a very different and wholly 
secular choice. 

The writer explained that, while there 
were several able weeklies of an advanced- 
liberal or constructive-radical type, which 
he could heartily recommend, he preferred 
a weekly journal which, in addition to 
progressive views on economics, politics 
and ethics, possessd the now distinctly 
unique merit of warmth, fervor and re- 
ligious zeal. The youth of today, in his 





*Professor in Lewis Institute, Chicago. 
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opinion, needed inspiration and enthus- 
iasm, or idealism, quite as much as knowl- 
edge—a spirit and attitude of devotion 
to higher values. Science, he added, is 
notoriously “neutral” in a moral sense, 
and human progress depends on love of 
ideals, on willingness to work and even 
die for great and noble causes. He quoted 
T. S. Eliot, to the effect that nearly all 
the contemporary novelists “have never 
heard the Christian faith spoken of as 
anything but anachronism.” And what 
Eliot says of novelists is undoubtedly 
equally true of poets, essayists, play- 
wrights and writers for the screen. 

To all this his hostess readily assented, 
but, she said, her son, she felt sure, would 
not like the gift recommended. The 
word “Christian” in the name of the 
weekly journal would repel him! Not 
that he had ever said he was an atheist, 
or even an agnostic. Religion, in fact, 
had never been discussed with him. 
But she knew that her son and his college 
chums would suspect any journal calling 
itself Christian of sentimentality, insin- 
cerity and superficiality. Their prejudice 
would prevent so much as a fair trial of 
the journal; it would never get a chance 
to prove to them its intellectual and 
literary merits. 

Now, the boy was not particularly 
studious. He had no scientific bent and 
did not take college very seriously. He 
would graduate, no doubt, but he would 
enter upon a business career and probably 
would never open a book on philosophy 
or metaphysics. But to him and his 
friends in college and in his native town 
Christianity was indeed an anachronism. 

The mother said she “knew” this to 
be true. Are mothers likely to be mis- 
taken? Assuming the correctness of her 
view, several questions arise. 

The first question is, Why? Here is a 
question educators must not fail to ask 
themselves. Was the college atmosphere 
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to blame? Were the college and univer- 
sity faculties indifferent to, or contemptu- 
ous of, Christianity, or religion generally ? 
Or, perhaps, the difficulty was that the 
Christian religion was merely professed, 
accorded lip service, but not applied in 
any important activity. Perhaps the boys 
who are repelled by the adjective Christian 
really dislike, not the gospel of good will, 
peace and brotherhood, but the (sus- 
pected) conscious and _ unconscious 
hypocrisy of the overwhelming majority 
of Christians. Perhaps they have ac- 
cepted the pragmatists’ test of truth—that 
it works—and have concluded that a re- 
ligion which is not a guide to life, which 
is not practiced, which is not even tried 
and tested to see whether it works, is not 
entitled to much consideration. 

The modern world is realistic, whatever 


else it is or is not. Ideals which are not 
realized, values which are not lived, are 
dismissed almost instinctively as devoid. 
of all significance. 

Sincere and thoughtful Christians can- 
not afford to ignore these phenomena 
much longer. Isolation from the world 
may give them a sense of comfort, but 
such a course is hardly calculated to 
advance either religion or ethics based 
on religious doctrines. Christians, and 
Jews too, might well take stock to ascer- 
tain whether or not their religion still 
possesses vigor and significance in the 
eyes of the younger elements. If not, 
why not? What is to be done? Today’s 
youth are tomorrow’s churchmen—or 
pagans. Is religion ere long to be openly 
or tacitly voted a “mere anachronism ?” 


COMMENTS 


The situation described by Mr. Yarros 
refers to a particular young man, the son 


of particular parents, attending a partic- 


ular school, Is the young man typical, as 
well? Below are the comments of a col- 


lege president, a Bishop, a denominational 
board secretary, and several ministers, 
all of whom are widely recognized as 
among the most significant interpreters 
of modern youth.—Editor. 


GEORGE CRAIG STEWART* 


The situation described by Mr. Yarros 
is typical. The fundamental explanation 
of it is to be found in the home in which 
the young man or woman is reared, in 
the type of Christianity there reflected 
and presented, in the attitudes created 
by. early home training, in the presence 
or absence of a religious atmosphere so 
genuine and so vital that the growing 
child breathes the very air of faith. 

In many a home the father and moth- 
er, though so-called Christian, do not 
themselves believe the Christian faith, 
both firmly and intelligently, and then 
do not practice it consistently. If they 
*Bishop of Chicago. 


do so believe, they will from the first see 
to it that the questions raised by the 
growing child are sympathetically and 
satisfactorily answered. If they do so 
practice it, there will be patterns of be- 
havior daily presented, including prayer 
and church going and reception of com- 
munion, as well as radiance of Christian 
living which cannot fail to impress and 
mold the growing child. (I notice that 
in the case cited by Mr. Yarros, the 
mother admitted that “religion had never 
been discussed” with her son). 

In many a home the type of Christian- 
ity presented is either a wishy-washy 
sentiment without structural credal anat- 
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omy and habit-forming disciplines, or 
else a strained, unreal, severe Puritani- 
cal system of disagreeable tasks which 
the lively growing child resents—from 
which he violently reacts. 

In homes, however, where the Cath- 
olic faith is held and practiced, where 
the child realizes from the start that he 
is an “insider”, not an “outsider”, where 
he is taught from babyhood to express 
his religion in definite ceremonial acts 
and observances, where as he develops 
he is given a dignified share in leading 
worship, either as a server at the altar, 
or as an acolyte or a torchbearer, a 
crucifer, or a chorister, where he real- 
izes his fellowship in the church which 
he reveres as Divine; a church which 
fills him with awe by its solemnity and 
beauty in worship; which provides him 
with a rallying point for those institu- 
tional loyalties which are emerging, and 
gives him in its clergy friendly and in- 
spiring subjects for his hero-worship, 
and colors his growing religious life by 
its recurring seasonal emphases—in such 
religious upbringing the child is not like- 
ly to regard Christianity as an “anach- 
ronism.” It is very much a part of his 
developing life. 

As for colleges and universities, they 


are today flagrantly irreligious and 
rather definitely anti-Christian. Me- 
chano-Morphism, as Aldous Huxley 


would say, is in the saddle. To believe 
boldly in God, and to do so in personalis- 
tic terms, to accept Jesus Christ as in- 
carnate God of God, God revealed in the 
white rose of a perfect human life, to 
practice a sacramental religion, to re- 
gard the teaching of the Saviour as di- 
vinely authoritative in the field of per- 
sonal and social ethics; to regard wilful 
sin as alienating one from God, to seek 
sanctity as a shining goal, and doing the 
will of God as the center, or the core of 
wellbeing and happiness—these things 
are matters for ridicule by the average 
young Ph. D., whose mind is aglitter 
with brand new skepticisms of every 
sort and who is not much impressed with 
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the wisdom and faith of a Paul Elmer 
More. 

These members of the academic San- 
hedrin are, to quote Dr. Theodore Wesel, 
“victims of religious illiteracy. They 
are frequently amazingly ignorant of 
the best thought going on in the theolo- 
gical world of our time, and if they al- 
lude to religion in their lectures, they 
attack straw men and fight sham battles. 
Many of them have never heard of Baron 
Von Hiigel or Karl Barth or A. E. 
Taylor, or Archbishop Temple, or A. G. 
Hebert (to mention only.a few Anglican 
and Roman modern thinkers). The 
faculty should be our first objective.” I 
think he is right. To be sure the scene 
is changing before our eyes and men like 
Compton of Chicago and President Eddy 
of Hobart, and our own John Scott at 
Northwestern are beginning to be heard 
on behalf of a saner, sturdier, more rev- 
erent view of life. 

We need—how we need—not fresh 
courses on Religion at our colleges, but 
rather faculty members who are at once 
masters of their particular subject and 
also godly men, Christian men, men with 
sturdy positive religious convictions, 
men with clean Christian characters, men 
of radiant Christian influence. We have 
some, of course, but they are still in the 
pitiful minority. I repeat, we need not 
more teaching of religion but more re- 
ligious teachers of science, philosophy, 
art, literature, history, engineering, law, 
business administration. 

Against the prevalent secularization of 
our public schools, of our high schools, 
of our private secondary schools and our 
colleges and universities, only one in- 
fluence can prevail to develop youth re- 
ligiously, and that is the Christian 
Church builded into the Christian home. 
And the parent who fails here with the 
hoy or girl must not expect the college 
to make up for that failure. The boy or 
girl well reared in a Christian home has 
a real chance to go to college and come 
out of it truly educated even “in spite of 
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Joun F. Hercet* 


I have read through Mr. Yarros’ ar- 
ticle, and there are just three things I 
wish to say. 

First, I have not discovered among 
the college young people with whom I 
have come in contact any real antipathy 
toward the word Christian. 

Second, it seems strange to me that 
young people reared in a real Christian 
home should ever find anything offensive 
or repulsive in the word Christian. 

Third, there may be many schools in 
the country in which the atmosphere and 


teaching is such that young people at- 
tending them are led to look disparaging- 
ly on anything called Christian, but we 
must remember that multitudes of young 
people in this land deliberately choose 
Christian schools for their college train- 
ing. The fact that in the United States 
there are thousands upon thousands of 
young people who thus select Christian 
schools for their college years would 
seem to me to indicate that there is 
nothing in the word Christian that is 
offensive to them, but quite the contrary. 


THEODORE K. VoGLER** 


It is not surprising that the young 
gentleman in Professor Yarros’ article 
would hardly have been stirred by the 
Christian Century. One does not mean 
that this journal is not well-recom- 
mended. It is. And one does not mean 
that the young should not read it. One 
could wish it more widely read than it 
is, in college and out. 

But here was a boy who was not “par- 
ticularly studious.” “He did not take 
college seriously.” “He had no scientific 
bent.” “He would probably never open 
a book on metaphysics or philosophy” 
while in college. And probably he never 
reflected very seriously on the “conscious 
or unconscious hypocrisy” of adult 
Christians. Verily, it is too much to ask 
a chap like that to be interested in the 
Christian Century. He needs a bottle and 
not strong meat. 

Neither need it be feared that such a 
lad would base his resistance to Chris- 
tianity on the “pragmatists’ test of 
truth” or yet on the lack of Christianity 





*President, William Jewell College. 


**Minister, Bryn Mawr Community Church 
Chicago. 


in international relations. 

The dean of a college in a certain uni- 
versity once bade me look through his 
office window across the campus. Hun- 
dreds of students were going to their 
classes. They were a motley crowd, re- 
splendent in yellow slickers, lettered on 
the back with “Oh yeah!” and “So 
what ?”—or some other strange device. 
And the dean sighed and said, “What do 
they care for the League of Nations!” 
He ought to know. He was in a pretty 
good position to tell. 

Aside from ministerial students and a 
few others, there seems little likelihood 
that young men and young women in 
college will ever be ardent readers of the 
Christian Century, if that be taken as a 
norm of their religious interest. They 
have too many other demands. Neither, 
I fancy, is their resistance to Christianity 
very deep. Indeed, I find it easy to see 
this youth, in view of his good home and 
Christian parents, later on, a fairly solid 
adult churchman. And it is to be hoped 
that when he is in business, his minister 
will slip him a copy of the Christian Cen- 
tury, even make him a present of it for 
a year. 
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Norris L. 


I have the impression that the situa- 
tion which is described by Mr. Yarros 
is widespread. There is a significant and 
disturbing indifference to Christianity 
as it is commonly understood by many 
young people, regardless of their prev- 
ious connection with a church. 

This indifference may be temporary. 
When young people move out of the 
familiar surroundings of home and 
school and go into a college environ- 
ment, they meet new circumstances and 
new patterns. They tend to disassociate 
themselves from their former habits, at 
least in part, through the process of 
realizing their independence. 

But indifference may have more fun- 
damental causes. Some of these root in 
the home and some of them in the 
church. In my judgment churches have 
not infrequently presented Christianity 
in terms which are definitely detached 
from the circumstances and necessities 
of life. Where the teaching and influence 
of the church are irrelevant or scientifi- 
cally inaccurate, it is not surprising that 
young people should leave these irrele- 
vancies and inaccuracies behind when 
they begin to think for themselves. If 
churches expect their young people to 
grow up with a sustained interest in 
Christianity, they must do as good a 
job as they can to make Christianity not 
only spiritually sincere and emotionally 
appealing, but also intellectually respec- 
table. Churches which are not hospitable 


GARFIELD 


The attitude of modern youth, calling 
Christianity “anachronism,” has perhaps 
been taken too seriously by adults. To 
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TIBBETTS* 


to the best thought of the present and to 
the constant search for larger truth need 
not be surprised if their more educated 
young people find these churches in- 
hospitable to them. 

The indifference of young people who 
come from homes which outwardly seem 
to have developed the Christian at- 
mosphere might have an_ interesting - 
story to tell. There are homes which in- 
sist on conformity to certain ritual pat- 
terns which are perhaps devoid of the 
attitudes and practices which release the 
quality of life within the family which is 
genuinely Christian. Moreover, there is 
undoubtedly a tendency on the part of 
parents to expect that their children will 
adopt the parental attitudes and habits 
as a matter of course. Where religion 
and the acts of religion are impressed by 
authority of the parents upon the chil- 
dren, there may be conformity up to a 
certain point without the conviction of 
personal experience. Consequently when 
children leave the sphere of authoritative 
control, they leave behind the habits 
which authority impressed. 

Basically, both the church and the 
family are responsible for acquainting 
the younger generation with Christianity 
in a language and in terms of relation- 
ships to life which make Christianity 
intelligible and capable of expressing it- 
self through ideas which can eventuate 
in action. 


Dawe** 


deal too excitedly with such premature 
contentions may only accentuate youth’s 
desire to be important by any radical 
departure. It would be a sedative to in- 
surgent young people, possessing an 
insatiable desire for egoism, if, at least, 
we assume that there is nothing new in 
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this early reaction to fixed principles. 
The Greek Fathers also despaired of the 
departures of youth from the faith. 

Any thinking youth, in these days, 
must have crossed paths at some time, 
with such learned men—Christian trail- 
blazers—as Dr. Fosdick and Bishop Mc- 
Connell. These men have popularized, 
very convincingly, the essential union 
between the Christian spirit and the 
scientific spirit. These men, and many 
others, have been in the laboratory with 
God, gathering convincing data to con- 
firm the timeless value of Christian prin- 
ciples. There is no anachronism here; 
and when youth will honestly apply the 
pragmatic test for realism to Christian 
essentials they will find truth. And, de- 
spite the trailing anachronisms of tradi- 
tions to which some mistakenly cling, 
they will discover the axiomatic truths 
worth while in solving the problems of 
life. \ 

Recently, a young person became quite 
dramatic announcing to me that he was 
an atheist. Shakespeare had already 
described him: “Methinks he does pro- 
test too much.” The youth was notice- 
ably disappointed that his pastor did 
not become excited about his confession ; 
and endeavored to lead the lad away 
from the subject upon which the latter 
was amusingly ignorant. When this 
youth was led by the familiar road of 
cosmic reasoning, he was willing to go 
beyond the out-bounds of sense and as- 
sume some measure of faith. The mother 
of this youth had already developed a 
serious anxiety about her atheist son; 


and he was basking his ego in a new im- 
portance to compensate for the lack of 
parental attention. In Mr. Yarros’ ar- 
ticle, he states that the mother had never 
talked of religion with her son; how then 
was she in a position to know what his 
response would be? That is a symptom 
of the real trouble, to which this mere 
allusion will have to suffice here. 

Educators have a good deal of con- 
tempt for false indoctrination of youth; 
and that is not surprising. However, 
that does not justify their unscientific 
procedure in discarding data which has 
been previously used to establish truth. 
In the class-room, scientific analysis is 
taught very thoroughly, but the prin- 
ciple of scientific synthesis is frequently 
neglected. 

It will steal the thunder of rebellious 
youth if we honestly admit the presence 
of anachronism in traditional Christian- 
ity. But we must also show that the 
grave-clothes of the dead past cannot 
shroud the glory of the living Spirit of 
Christ. 

Perhaps we might call their attention 
to the fact that science proceeds in quest 
of truth by certain postulates and as- 
sumptions; which may not be self-evi- 
dent but enables one to collect the data 
to solve his own problems. In the 
laboratory, where men have worked 
with God for the discovery of truth—all 
truth being of equal value—they have 
left abundant evidence to confirm the 
validity and vigor of Christian prin- 
ciples to solve the major problems of 
human life. 


Victor E. MarriottT* 


There is no question but that the con- 
dition Mr. Yarros describes is wide- 
spread. It is not universal, for there is 
an increasing number of young people 
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who attend church summer camps and 
conferences, and many who still attend 
church and maintain a strong interest in 
religion. A large number of these young 
people, however, are among those who 
have never questioned much the mores 
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or caught the drift of our present world. 

Those who have come to see the real 
nature of our modern civilization and 
how little of it is Christian, are apt to be 
very skeptical of, if not antagonistic to, 
established religion. That such a thing 
as the Memorial Day Massacre by Chi- 
cago police could occur in one of our 
largest cities, and that the brutality of 
the police could be condoned if not jus- 
tified by many of the substantial laymen 
of our churches, is enough to turn any 
young person with sensitive social con- 
science away from the church. 

But this is not the only cause of the 
indifference of youth to religion. The 
so-called liberal movement is also large- 
ly responsible. 

The liberal can no longer go his way 
rejoicing that youth is throwing off the 
shackles of old superstition, that he has 


Harotp L. 


Three factors are chiefly responsible 
for the real and vital situation Mr. 
Yarros has described. 

First, organized Christianity is pri- 
marily to blame. It has been senti- 
mental, theological, mediaeval-minded. 
It has “specialized in irrelevancies.” It 
has preached and sung and prayed in 
platitudes while it ignored injustice, 
prejudice, poverty and frustration. The 
fact that in certain areas the church to- 
day is intelligent, ethical, socially-sensi- 
tive, is obscured by the misty reputation 
created by the church of yesterday. 

Secondly, our educational system is at 
fault in not developing a philosophical- 
mindedness. It has been obsessed with 
facts, not truth; with techniques, not 
reasons. It has asked How? but not 
Why? Education misses its aim unless 
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seen through the Pharisaism of ecclesi- 
astical piety. No! he now realizes that 
this emancipated youth goes forth not to 
spread sweetness and light but to drop 
bombs, maybe, on innocent men, women 
and children. Set free, as we supposed 
from religion’s apron strings, he is set 
free from moral guidance. He walks 
forth a pagan, a ready tool for aspiring 
dictators, who build their totalitarian 
state on the ruins of a Christianity which 
has ceased to be totalitarian. 


Not simply are the reactionaries, the 
obstructionists, to blame for this pagan- 
izing of youth, but we easy-going liber- 
als who went blithely on our way with 
our belief in progress, reform and human 
betterment, and ignored the terrible 
reality of human sin and error when 
there is no tempering by a strong faith 
in God. 


BowMAN* 


youth is prompted to find some meaning 
to life, some frame of reference that 
gives significance to its activity, some 
underlying and overreaching purpose 
and meaningful enthusiasm in its be- 
havior. 

Yes, and youth itself cannot blame it 
all on environment and slip out from 
under all responsibility. There are 
among young people trends toward drift, 
distaste for vigorous thought, a dodging 
of the demands of an integrated life and 
of social reconstruction. 

I believe a better day is ahead. In one 
university with which I am acquainted 
there is a marked renaissance of interest 
in intelligent, vital, forward-looking 
Christianity. I hope that the church will 
be free enough and alert enough to meet 
the needs of these young folk who are 
earnestly facing the problems of re- 
ligious readjustment and world-change. 

















IS THE COLLEGE PASTORATE A PERMANENT 
PROFESSION? 


I have asked the Editor to withhold my 
name, for reasons the reader will quickly 


discern, but the situation I describe is true. 
—The Author. 


“Why don’t you take a church, Char- 
lie?” said the college president. “You 
have been working with students now for 
ten years and you need to begin looking 
out for your future. You are no longer 
a boy; you can command a better job.” 

I was mute before his kindly gaze. I 
thought back to the first dream I had 
had of doing religious work with stu- 
dents. That was during my first year in 
the theological school. I had thought 
then that I understood how crucially im- 
portant the religious attitudes of college 
students are and I had hoped that some 
day I might be found to measure up in 
intellect, in personality, and in training 
to what I considered to be the exacting 
demands of the campus. I received my 
first chance to do student work imme- 
diately after graduation from the semi- 
nary, was much flattered thereby, and 
served for an exciting year as the college 
pastor of a denominational group on the 
campus of a great university. After that 
came two arduous years studying for the 
Ph.D. When these were past there came 
a letter from the college president in 
whose office I now sat, inviting me to 
assume the direction of the religious ac- 
tivities of his growing and stimulating 
college. 

The past nine years had been happy, 
strenuous, and reasonably successful; I 
had made many friends and had formu- 
lated strong hopes for the future. Yet I 
now sat in the office of the president, a 
man who had become a warm, personal 
friend; and he was suggesting that I, a 
veteran of thirty-six, should make way 


for younger blood. 


My professional autobiography is not 
unusual. It is the rule rather than the ex- 


ception for men and women profession- 
ally engaged in leadership in the Student 
Christian Movement as college pastors or 
as Christian Association Secretaries to 
retire before they are forty. They “take 
a church,” get married, or heed the call 
to “come up higher” and be professors. 
Most of them recognize the situation 
quickly, stay in the “movement” long 
enough to get some experience, two or 
three years at the most, and then move 
on. Others like myself believe that the 
direction of the religious activities of a 
campus is a highly specialized occupa- 
tion, do their best to get ready to do the 
job to the limit of their capacities, and 
hang on as long as they are “effective.” 
But the number who finally make of it a 
life work are few indeed. This is true of 
even the most successful, those who 
finally become the executive heads of the 
nation-wide student organizations. With- 
in the last four years the presidents of 
the two most widely known of these or- 
ganizations have resigned, though they 
are still middle-aged, and have gone into 
teaching. 

I have before me the roster of the 
graduate secretaries for the past fifty 
years of the Christian Association of one 
of the famous universities of this coun- 
try. It is a long list of nearly a hundred 
names, for most of these men stayed on 
the job for but a year. On that list are 
the names of some distinguished Amer- 
icans; they are members of theological 
faculties, pastors of great churches, 
authors of influential books. Two are 
now Christian Association secretaries. 


Fifteen years ago the National Council 
on Religion in Higher Education began 
giving generous fellowships to the ablest 
theological students it could locate in 
order that they might get the best train- 
ing available for effective religious work 
with college students. I have before me 
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the roster of the Council’s fellows and 
the positions which they now hold. Many 
of them are teaching religion, others are 
serving as college administrators, but 
very, very few have positions in which 
their primary responsibility is work like 
that of the college pastor or Christian 
Association secretary. 

The college pastorate, as it is usually 
constituted, is not a life work. It is a 
temporary though much needed service 
in which one engages while youth lasts, 
or while he looks around for the niche 
he wants to fill for life. 

Most religious leaders are much con- 
cerned about the religious situation in 
the colleges. They believe that if the 
church cannot maintain an effective pro- 
gram on the college campus it cannot 
hope to have the respect and support of 
the leaders of tomorrow. Yet the Stu- 
dent Christian Movement on the college 
campus today is a weak, minority “ac- 
tivity”. One of the reasons for this sit- 
uation is the calibre, age and experience 
considered, of the men who are profes- 
sionally engaged in its leadership. If the 
college is of as strategic importance as 
most churchmen think, then the ablest 
of our religious leaders should spend 
their lives working with students. But 
they do not. 

What are the reasons for this situa- 
tion? 

First in importance is this idea that 
a person near the age of the college 
student is more capable of assuming 
campus religious leadership than is a 
mature and experienced individual. This 
notion is shared by many college admin- 
istrators, boards of trustees, and denom- 
inational executives. Yet if it were a 
sound policy it would be applied through- 
out the colleges generally. No one thinks 
that the teacher of bacteriology or of 
philosophy is more efficient at twenty- 
five than he is at fifty. An ability to pal 
with sophomores is not considered to be 
a desirable characteristic for even the 
youngest instructor. 

The major task of the college pastor 
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is not with the students but with the 
faculty. The faculty holds the reins 
which control student thought; no 
campus religious program will go very 
far without the support of the faculty. 
College teachers generally are in as much 
of a muddle religiously as are the stu- 
dents. Professors stick to their speciali- 
ties and know little about current 
religious developments, except as force- 
ful personalities bring such matters to 
their attention. A series of youthful 
college pastors can have but little real 
influence on the concerned but busy 
professor. 

Few rigorous intellectual demands are 
made of the college pastor. He meets 
no classes; he is denied the stimulus of 
continuous sermon preparation. He 
works on the academic fringes. He 
utilizes what time students have left over 
from college, if any. All his groups are 
voluntary and have to be promoted. 
Who is there to promote them effectively 
but himself? He has a natural reticence 
about urging students to attend one of 
his own lectures or discussions. Conse- 
quently he falls into the habit of getting 
some one else to lead the groups which 
he promotes. The college professor 
prides himself on never asking students 
to take one of his courses; the college 
pastor on the contrary is in a peculiar 
and weak position in the eyes of the 
student, for he constantly solicits student 
support. 


The lack of rigorous intellectual activ- 
ity on the part of the college pastor 
makes it necessary for the student move- 
ment, when it plans a regional confer- 
ence, to iook outside the list of college 
pastors and Christian Association secre- 
taries for leaders. Just once in the past 
nine years in the region where I serve 
has a college pastor made a major ad- 
dress at one of these conferences; it was 
not a good speech. The student move- 
ment asks prominent ministers or the- 
ological professors, men outside the field 
of student work, to make these addresses. 

In recent years several universities 
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have called “deans” of religion to their 
campuses. To the best of my knowledge 
just one of these men was selected from 
the ranks of the college pastors or Chris- 
tian Association secretaries. The rest 
were famous for their effectiveness in 
other types of religious leadership. 

The college pastor has few clear-cut 
responsibilities ; his is an amorphous job. 
“No two positions are alike,” said a de- 
nominational secretary happily, “each 
man is given freedom to develop his 
work in the way that fits best his own 
situation.” As a result the college pastor 
is found doing all sorts of things. He 
runs “service” agencies, publishes the 
Freshman Handbook, conducts an em- 
ployment, rooming, or text-book bureau. 
He may specialize in deputation teams, 
in dramatics, in folk dancing, in discus- 
sion groups, in getting students to go to 
church, or in getting them to lead groups 
in near-by boys’ clubs. Rarely does he 
have an opportunity to lead college stu- 
dents in worship, which is the unique 
function of religion. If he happens to 
be connected with a church in the college 
town it is made plain to him that his 


function is to get students to attend at 
eleven on Sunday morning; the pastor 
will lead the service. 

The average college pastor or Chris- 
tian Association secretary must raise all 
or part of his own salary. 

This combination of forces, lumped 
together, means that the prestige of the 
college pastor is very low, far below 
that of the college professor. If one were 
to enumerate the difficulties which con- 
front men serving in the regular pastor- 
ate they would perhaps be as numerous 
as those which I have outlined. It is not 
the fact that the college pastorate is 
difficult that concerns me. It is rather 
the fact that the prospect of becoming 
a college pastor when compared with 
other religious callings does not attract 
and hold the ablest religious leaders. 

The answer which the church can 
make to this most difficult problem is 
hard to envisage; certainly I have no 
neat solution to propose. But the answer 
which I am going to make to my own 
personal problem is perhaps obvious: I 
am hoping to “take a church,” or perhaps 
I shall receive a call to “come up higher.” 


COMMENTS 


Is the gentleman who wrote this dis- 
turbing article alone in his dilemma, or is 
the man who embarks on a career as col- 
lege pastor inevitably entering a blind 
alley from which the only escape ts re- 
treat? 


Several educators who are particularly 
in a situation to know the answer were 
invited to comment on the article. Read- 
ers will be impressed by the wide diverg- 
ence of opinion among them.—KEditor. 


Epwarp W. BLaKEMAN* 


HE statement is a true picture. If 

we consider motivation a function of 
the college and spiritual development of 
students essential to the church, the work 
of the college pastor can scarcely be 
overstated. Why? 


*Counselor in Religious Education, University 
of Michigan. 


Because class room teaching, curricu- 
lum building, administration of educa- 
tion, on the one hand have sped up until 
the individual growth of students is left 
to chance. On the other hand, the min- 
ister of a church who must preach well 
for town and gown, understand the adult 
interest of business men and devote his 
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major energies to families is inclined to 
overlook the interest of students. The 
parish minister can not be expected to 
command the confidence of youth who 
are away from home nor to develop in- 
sight equal to higher education. College 
pastors are indispensable. 

Yet this college pastor might have 
gone on to report that, professionally, he 
is without the portals. He is seldom a 
member of the Association of Bible 
Teachers; never directly engaged by the 
Religious Education Association; is 
without the councils of college deans; 
not a part of the International Council of 
Religious Education; outside the Coun- 
cil of Church Boards of Education ; apart 
from the Federal Council of Churches ; 
and in most communions is not a central 
person in the Educational Board of his 
own denomination. 

He could have pointed out that when 
called a “student pastor” he is errone- 
ously labeled, for that term by prior 
custom denotes a student who has a 
church out in the general society near 
the college or seminary. When he is 
called a “university” or “college pastor” 
he winces, for he is not a minister to 
faculty families nor head of any of the 
organic branches of the college or uni- 
versity in which he serves. If addressed 
as “director,” he wonders what he is to 
direct, first because students are a mov- 
ing procession, and second because each 
denominational group tries to shepherd 
its own, and when he leaves that campus 
his efforts have been conserved by no 
definite organization. All he can “di- 
rect” is that vital, but nebulous, extra 
service which rabbi, priest and pastor 
have disowned, overlooked, or shunted 
as secondary. Growth of this flock, 
when he yields its shepherding to an- 
other, is never assured. The man’s work, 
falling between college and church and 
between teaching and counseling, has 
stopped short of institutionalization. 
This is a condition to be desired for the 
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work itself. But, it is fatal for many 
men who enter it. 

Likewise, he could have reported that 
during the past twenty-five years, since 
the chapels have been dismantled or 
abandoned or attached to the depart- 
ments of religion, there have appeared 
on the scene, functioned a while and 
shuffled off the scene, the following co- 
ordinating institutions of nation-wide 
significance: (1) The Regional Confer- 
ences of Student Christian Association 
Secretaries. (2) The Conference of 
Church Workers in Universities (still 
functioning but greatly enfeebled be- 
cause each of the several denominational 
boards of education have begun to spend 
large sums annually, not on the central 
conference but on their own meeting of 
their denominational campus pastors, a 
travesty but a fact). (3) The North 
American Board of Religion in Higher 
Education. 

In the 1400 institutions affected there 
are approximately three hundred men 
serving as full time college pastors, and 
many more as part time officers. In ad- 
dition, there are stationed at state uni- 
versities approximately one hundred and 
fifty Methodist campus pastors, seventy- 
five Presbyterians, thirty-five Baptists, 
twenty Congregationalists, and fifty 
Episcopalians. There are, also, fully 
fifty campus Rabbis and nearly fifty 
Catholic Priests. Thus the problem is 
vast in its reach as well as pathetic in 
its professional and personal significance. 

How do those who survive keep up 
morale? Only those who are both in- 
dependent and pugnacious do keep up 
morale. A few advance from campus 
to campus. The others leave the work. 
The average tenure is, possibly, four to 
five years. They keep up morale by 
various devices. Certain men have a 
genius for campus leadership and can 
maintain “rapport” with students decade 
after decade. Some write, as does Tom 


Harris, author of An Unholy Pilgrimage. 
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Others ally themselves with some re- 
ligious education movement, or a series 
of them, and by drive and study create a 
personal constituency. Others strike 
vital alliance with the Student Christian 
Associations, as is the case with Fred 
Igler of Pennsylvania, and become a 
part of that sister movement. A few 
become able platform men, as in the case 
of Father Ross, and are accepted as 
preachers and lecturers. Some travel, as 
George Collins at Wisconsin has done, 
and by an alliance with the League for 
Industrial Democracy build themselves 
into the structure of the progressive 
forces of America. 

But the great majority of college pas- 
tors come on the scene unwanted, serve 
with the grace of God and the love of 


students, and move on to some other 
profession before their best educational 
contributions can be made to the re- 
ligious culture of our time. There is no 
adequate conserving agent. 


Three suggestions might be of inter- 
est: (1) The General Education Board 
might well establish a coordinating office 
and finance both significant training con- 
ferences and good supervision: (2) The 
Y.M.C.A. and Y.W.C.A. could merge, 
strike an alliance with Catholic and Jew- 
ish agencies and become a stabilizing 
agent: or (3) Certain universities with 
endowed chapels, with counselors in the 
administration or with deans of religion, 
could be federated as institutions to give 
security and depth to the college pastor- 
ate as an educational profession. 


WILLIAM CLAYTON BOWER* 


My first reaction to the anonymous ar- 
ticle, “Is the College Pastorate a Per- 
manent Profession?”, is to raise the 
prior question as to what is the most 
fruitful approach to the furtherance of 
religion on the college or university 
campus. I am almost certain that it is 
not through the college pastor. There is, 
to begin with, something quite external 
in such a concept. There seems to in- 
here in such an approach the basic weak- 
ness that experience has shown inheres 
in most of the various forms of the ap- 
proaches of voluntary associations, like 
the Y.M.C.A. and Y.W.C.A.,-to the cul- 
tivation of religion on the campus. 
In the nature of the case, I would ex- 
pect these invasions into the life of the 
American campus from interests and 
incentives that have their origin out- 
side the campus to continue to exercise 
a continually decreasing influence upon 
the religious life of students. 


*Professor of Religious Education, Divinity 
School, University of Chicago. 


It would, therefore, seem to me that 
the trend according to which colleges 
and universities are increasingly organ- 
izing a religious program that is indi- 
genous to the campus and an integral 
part of the program of the campus will 
grow more and more. Such an indigen- 
ous program should arise out of the ex- 
periences, interests, needs, purposes, and 
ideals of the college community itself. It 
is the joint function of the administra- 
tion, the faculty, and the student body. 
Such a program, if it is to be vital and 
effective, must be diffused through the 
entire life of the campus—the courses 
studied, administration-student _ rela- 
tions, student-faculty relations, the vari- 
ous social groups on the campus, extra- 
curricular activities, athletics, etc. 

I suggest that religion on the Ameri- 
can campus should rest upon three ap- 
proaches. The first is that of apprecia- 
tion of the nature and function of reli- 
gion. The student may well be intro- 
duced to such an appreciation in the first 
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two years of college when appreciation 
is the fundamental objective of the jun- 
ior college level, in respect to science, 
history, literature, art, language, mathe- 
matics, and the other achievements of 
culture. At this level religion may well 
be presented as a phase of man’s total 
culture—the outgrowth of his interac- 
tion with his objective world. This is 
the function of teaching and the co-oper- 
ation of departments. 

The second approach should be that 
of understanding. This approach may 
well be made at the senior college level. 
To such a competent understanding the 
student may well be introduced through 
thorough courses in the history, the psy- 
chology, and the philosophy of religion, 
as well as through a recognition of the 
nature and function of religion in human 


FRANK W. 


I can not imagine a statement which 
would more completely misrepresent the 
experience of the Baptist Board of Edu- 
cation and its university pastors during 
the twenty-five years that I have directed 
our student work. With us it is a per- 
manent profession. We have men on 
our staff who have been with us more 
than twenty-five years. We have had 
men who have remained until they were 
seventy. We never think of age limits. 
We regard experience as one of the 
greatest assets in this work with stu- 
dents. 

I never heard of a college president 
saying to one of our men, “You are no 
longer a boy! You can command a bet- 
ter job.” The president of one of our 
largest American universities said to me 
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life in such courses as philosophy, his- 
tory, literature, psychology, and art. 

The third approach should be through 
the actual experiencing of the life of the 
campus and of the larger environing cul- 
ture religiously. Manifestly, such an ex- 
periencing of life by students must be in 
terms of the manifold relations, func- 
tions, and activities of the campus. 

For such an undertaking the college 
pastor, or a group of college pastors, 
seems to me not to be adequate. It calls 
for something more fundamental, some- 
thing more indigenous, and something 
more vitally integral to student life—the 
organization of the campus community 
by the community itself for the search 
for and achievement of those integrat- 
ing, comprehending, and revalued values 
that constitute the heart of any vital re- 
ligious living. 


PADELFORD* 


in his office recently, speaking of one of 
our oldest pastors, “We have great con- 
fidence in your university pastor; he is 
doing a splendid piece of work.” 

We never select “boys” for this work, 
nor men who think of this position as a 
stepping stone to something “higher 
up.” We would never appoint a man 
who did not think of this as his perma- 
nent task and as the most important serv- 
ice that he could render. The result is 
that we very seldom have a resigna- 
tion, and never for a position which is 
“higher up.” A college president who 
would invite a “boy” to this task or who 
would talk about “commanding a better 
job,” simply reveals that he, himself, 
does not appreciate the significance of 
the work, or he is using words to hide 
another reason for his attitude. 

There are of course limitations in this 
work, as the writer indicates, but are 
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there any fields in which limitations do 
not exist? Even F. D. R. is discovering 
that there are limitations to his job. But 
I do not know of any work, certainly not 
that of a college professor, which can 
more effectively challenge the best 
that is in a man, or call upon more of his 
resources. Of course a man can dry up 
intellectually, as many preachers do, but 
the university pastor who does so pays 
the penalty and forfeits his leadership 
among students. 

Your writer quotes a denominational 
secretary as saying. “No two positions 
are alike, each man is given freedom to 
develop his work in the way that fits best 
his own situation.” I do not pride myself 
that he is quoting me, but that is ex- 
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actly what I say to our men. It is true 
as to the college situations, and I believe 
that this is the reason why our men de- 
velop leadership and initiative, are happy 
in their work, and are not looking for 
“something better” at forty. They have 
no overlord to boss them; they have 
friends to counsel with them, and to pass 
on to them the experience of others. I 
have with joy and satisfaction, watched 
them as they have grown in strength and 
leadership and in the joy of their service. 
Why should they not? A professor of 
experience in one of our greatest uni- 
versities, speaking recently of our uni- 
versity pastor, said, “He has the greatest 
influence of any man on this entire cam- 
pus.” Where is the “better job” or the 
job “higher up”? 


H. Lewis Batts* 


The fact that “No two positions are 
alike” is most significant when a fellow 
“college pastor” comments on the accom- 
panying article. 

My position is maintained jointly by 
three denominations, of which the local 
“first” churches are the local representa- 
tives. Thus the whole field of community, 
community church-life, and statewide 
church-life is opened to me. I am, in a 
true sense, an interdenominational secre- 
tary to college students rather than a 
campus-centered “college pastor.” 

The import of this is clear. I belong 
to the local ministerial association, I am 
chairman of the leadership training de- 
partment of the local council of churches 
and Christian education, I attend the meet- 
ings of the synod, the association, and the 
conference, and I am chairman of a state 
sub-committee on young people’s work. I 
have many invitations to preach in 
churches locally and throughout the state. 
If this seems to withdraw me from my 


pe is 
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student work, it yet enables me to relate 
the student to a more life-like situation 
than the strict campus-centered program 
can be. I meet a great many parents and 
pastors of students. I have the opportun- 
ity to present the cause of higher educa- 
tion to other parents and pastors. Per- 
haps I lose some opportunities by having 
fewer hours to spend with students, but 
I believe the quality of service which I 
can render is thus increased. 

However, I do have much time left for 
contacts with students. In each of my 
three local churches we have a Sunday 
school class of college students, and I 
teach each of these classes six months in 
each two-year span. I direct a Sunday 
evening assembly of students which meets 
30 times each year, and which at this half- 
way point of the year has had an average 
attendance of 165. This organization is 
directed by a cabinet of ten students for 
a half-year term with whom I spend an 
entire evening every two weeks. At least 
a hundred different students take distinct 
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parts on these programs each year. Dur- 
ing one week of each year as many as 
twenty students participate in the morning 
devotional service over our local radio 
station. I have a band of twenty students, 
a Christian “fellowship,” unorganized, 
with no regular program, with whom I 
meet every two weeks. Last year there 
were more than a thousand student-visits 
into our home, individuals and small 
groups, some invited and some not, some 
for an evening and some for a meal, some 
to discuss individual problems and some 
not. 

Whether the work is “amorphous” one 
must judge for himself: but certainly the 
pastor can establish as great a degree of 
unity as any man whose time is being 
devoted to personal relations. The ques- 
tion of “rigorous intellectual activity” 
must be left to individual judgment also, 
but I have not become aware of this as a 


ALBERT W. 


It is with considerable interest that I 
have read the article, “Js the College 
Pastorate a Permanent Profession?” 
In commenting upon it, as I have been 
asked by the editor to do, I would say 
that the emphasis upon its temporary 
nature does not seem to me to represent 
the actual situation of the college pas- 
torates as I have known them. It is true 
in some places, but I have in mind a 
good number of others where the college 
pastorate has been more or less permanent. 
I am thinking now of men who have been 
ten, fifteen, and even twenty years at 
work in the same field, where they seem 
to have a dignified and continuously sat- 
isfactory relationship to the institution. 
I admit that many of the positions in 
which college pastors work are unsatisfac- 
tory. That is true also of churches. The 


*President, Colgate-Rochester Divinity School. 


drawback inherent in the position. Of 
the permanence of my position I make no 
claim (I have been in the profession less 
than three years), but before I accepted 
it at the age of forty I was informed of 
a man of 67 who was then in his seven- 
teenth year as a denominational student 
pastor. I have since become personally 
acquainted with another of 57 now in his 
nineteenth year; another of 53 in his 
nineteenth year; and another of 46 in his 
eleventh year. My acquaintance is not 
wide, but I know of others who could be 
included in this group, although I am not 
sure of the chronological facts. The author 
of our article served for ten years in his 
one college position—longer than most 
pastors or professors serve. 

I have not written to contradict or re- 
fute any statement made in the anonymous 
article, but I think it only fair to reveal 
that the same subject can be surveyed 
from another point of view. 


BEAVEN* 


quick turnover in many of our churches 
is pathetic. 

I admit also that in many places the 
college pastor does not get the oppor- 
tunity to make the creative intellectual 
contribution which he is competent to 
give. 

The man who seeks a college pastorate 
or is elected to one is a man, usually, who 
has had peculiar intellectual advantages 
and has a right to expect that it is his 
intellectual equipment which will be in 
demand if he undertakes that pastorate. 
In that, he is frequently disappointed ; 
but I am not at all sure this is more 
likely to happen to him than are similar 
surprises which await the ordinary pastor. 

I agree with the writer that, in general, 
we think in terms of workers with young 
people as being young themselves, who 
should come from among their own age- 
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groups, not too far removed from their 
experiences. This I think has been a 
dominating element in the selection of 
pastors for work with college students, 
and it does explain why, as they grow on 
into middle life, the tendency is for them 
to go over into general pastorates and 
allow younger men to succeed them in the 
college field. Whether this is unwise, 
whether it is necessarily a permanent fea- 
ture in the college pastorate, I am unable 
to decide; I doubt it. 

I have a feeling that a pastorate of a 


church near a college campus may offer 
a more permanent foothold, more con- 
tinuity, and almost as free an access to 
students, while being free from some of 
the complaints which the writer makes 
as to lack of status. It gives a chance 
for the pastor to invite students to come 
where he is, without seeming just to 
solicit hearers for himself. 

I am glad, however, to see the subject 
aired, because I am sure also that we are 
not getting as much from the “college 
pastorate” situation as we all would desire. 


James M. Yarp* 


I think the crux of the matter is in the 
sentence in the article which says “the 
major task of the college pastor is not 
with the students but with the faculty.” 
Until the faculty and especially the ad- 
ministration is more interested in re- 
ligion, the position of the college pastor 
is doomed to be unsatisfactory. In many 
places it is simply working against a 
huge indifference. It would seem that 
the administration, the faculty, the stu- 
dents and the parents are all alike—little 
concerned with the religious life of the 
students. 

So long as that situation prevails, the 
position of the college pastor is sure to 
be considered of secondary importance. 





*Executive Secretary of the Chicago Round 
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If, as some people think, the religious 
revival has begun, then in due time the 
college pastor will have the full backing 
of the administration and the faculty 
and he will not have to struggle for a 
place of leadership. Until that time 
comes, I do not see how an ambitious, 
able man can look forward to a college 
pastorate as a permanent profession. 
Able men who go into it very soon dis- 
cover that they have a very small place 
and quite naturally go into a pastorate 
or accept a professorship. 

If I remember correctly, the National 
Council on Religion in Higher Educa- 
tion was formed to train men to teach 
religion hoping thereby to give it a high- 
er rating on the campus. The Fellows of 
the Council were not expected to become 
college pastors. 











THE PROFESSIONAL FELLOWSHIP WITHIN THE INTER- 
NATIONAL COUNCIL 


The Development and Work of the Professional Advisory Sections 


P. R. Haywarp* 


HIS article, at the suggestion of the 

editor, is to deal with the professional 
fellowship that has been developed during 
the past fifteen years through the sixteen 
Professional Advisory Sections of the In- 
ternational Council. In order to do so it 
seems desirable to discuss first the general 
organizational setting in which these 
groups work; to set forth the sections 
themselves and the areas of work that 
they cover; to indicate what they have 
done; and to suggest some problems and 
possibilities in relation to the future. 


THE GENERAL ORGANIZATIONAL 
SETTING 


Since many readers of this journal 
are not familiar with the detailed organ- 
ization of the International Council of 
Religious Education, it is necessary to 
deal with this matter here. The work of 
these professional sections does not stand 
by itself and cannot be fully understood 
apart from the total organizational struc- 
ture of which it is a part. 

The International Council was organ- 
ized in 1922 as a merger of two organiza- 
tions, one the International Sunday School 
Association which was the North Ameri- 
can agency for state, provincial, and 
county Sunday school associations, and the 
other, the Sunday School Council of 
Evangelical Denominations which repre- 
sented the Sunday school boards of 
Protestant denominations of the United 
States and Canada. The new agency took 
over and carried forward the work of 
both the above. At present forty-one de- 
nominations, twenty-eight state councils, 
and nine provincial councils functioning 
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through the Religious Education Council 
of Canada, make up the International 
Council. 

The Council operates through an or- 
ganizational plan that is closely related to 
the purpose of this paper. The Executive 
Committee is the highest and inclusive 
body ; all policies and plans must receive 
its approval. A Board of Trustees repre- 
sents and functions for the Executive 
Committee between its annual sessions. 
The Educational Commission develops, 
approves, and recommends to the Execu- 
tive Committee the entire educational 
program. This is developed through a 
group of ten major standing committees ; 
these cover Uniform Lessons, Group 
Graded Lessons, work with the three 
major age groups, leadership education, 
field program, church school administra- 
tion, camps «1d summer schools, and 
vacation and weekday church schools. 
There are also certain special committees 
in research, radio in religious education, 
visual and parent education. There is a 
Central Committee to integrate the work 
of these committees and serve as an execu- 
tive body for the Educational Commis- 
sion. These committees are the creative 
groups of the Council. They are official 
groups, responsible to their parent bodies, 
established to do certain work along lines 
assigned to them, and made up mainly of 
persons responsible for the parallel lines 
of work in the agencies that they repre- 
sent. 


THE SECTIONS THEMSELVES 


In this setting the Professional Advis- 
ory Sections are placed. They were set up 
at the time the Council was organized for 
the specific purpose of providing a pro- 
fessional fellowship on a basis independent 
of official responsibility or control. They 
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are responsible to the Council, of course, 
but they have been left free to consider 
any and all problems in their fields, to ex- 
plore and develop new points of view, to 
share experience, to develop professional 
standards and ideals, and to serve their 
membership along the general lines that 
untrammelled professional associations in 
other lines of work would. Administra- 
tive and program-making functions are 
not assigned to them. The word “Advis- 
ory” in their title has been used advisedly ; 
it indicates that they give their advice and 
suggestions on all the work of the Council 
but that they do not formulate or admin- 
ister programs. This leaves them free to 
serve their members as professional as- 
sociations. It is because of the existence 
of the official working committees dis- 
cussed above that there could be room in 
the Council organization for these freer 
associations of professional persons. It 
is important to note that nearly all the 
working members of the committees are 
also members of the Sections; they thus 
serve in a dual capacity. 

The Sections authorized in the By- 
Laws of the Council are as follows: (1) 
Children’s Work; (2) Young People’s 
Work; (3) Adult Work; (4) Directors 
of Religious Education; (5) Denomina- 
tional Editors; (6) Denominational Pub- 
lishers; (7) International and National 
Executives; (8) State and Regional 
Executives; (9) City Executives; (10) 
Professors of Religious Education; (11) 
Laymen; (12) Weekday Religious Edu- 
cation; (13) Vacation Church Schools; 
(14) Leadership Training ; (15) Mission- 
ary Education; (16) Research; (17) 
Pastors. 

All the above have been organized and 
are in active operation with the exception 
of that for laymen. 


How THE SEcTIONS WorK 


The following paragraphs will indicate 
how these groups work and what they do. 
First, they hold annual meetings, in 
February, in connection with the other 
annual gatherings of the Council. These 
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meetings are held, with one exception, at 
the same time, lasting in nearly all cases 
for three days. For a number of years 
the attendance at these gatherings ranged 
between six and eight hundred. In recent 
years it has increased until for the last 
three or four years it has been about a 
thousand. For this period these profes- 
sional workers take possession of the 
fourth floor, and part of the third, in the 
Stevens Hotel, Chicago, for what one 
writer who saw it for the first time, called 
“a six-ring circus.” With sixteen main 
meetings and many sub-groups all in ses- 
sion at the same time, one could under- 
stand his use of the words. 


The programs for these sessions natur- 
ally group around the sixteen main fields 
named above as the areas covered by the 
sections, but within each field a wide 
variety of topics is covered each year. For 
instance, running through the printed pro- 
grams for the meetings of 1938, recently 
held, one finds such topics as: Adult Edu- 
cation for Modern Life; The United 
Christian Adult Movement; a Laymen’s 
Movement; Creative Activities for Per- 
sonality Adjustments; Creative Use of 
Pictures and Books; Recent Trends and 
New Emphases in Christian Education ; 
Drama in the Church ; The Christian View 
of the Distracted World; The Coming 
Church ; Leadership Education in Colleges 
and Seminaries ; Can the Church Change 
Life; A Christian Educational Strategy in 
the Local Community; Unfinished Tasks 
in Weekday Religious Education; Young 
People and Social Action; and so on. 


The above topics indicate the wide 
range of topics, many of them of a pioneer 
character and breaking new ground, that 
are presented through addresses and 
seminar groups. In addition there is a 
much wider variety covered by reports 
from committees and officers as to prac- 
tical projects under way. Some of these 
deal with studies being carried on by the 
sections themselves and others with mat- 
ters presented to the sections by the work- 
ing committees of the Educational Com- 
mission for their suggestions and ap- 
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proval. These are too numerous to list. 
They deal with on-going enterprises in 
all areas of work. The “Who’s Who” for 
this year’s meetings list 193 persons who 
took part in the programs as speakers and 
with other such assigned responsibilities. 

The minutes of the sections are pro- 
vided for all their members; in these 
minutes are copies of papers and reports 
presented at the section meetings. Ex- 
cept under special circumstances these pa- 
pers are not published as official docu- 
ments of the Council; through their cir- 
culation to the members they exercise 
their influence in the thinking of the pro- 
fessional leaders. Sometimes such papers 
and reports are taken into the creative 
work of committees and are issued, after 
revisions, as official program materials. In 
fact, it often turns out that the creative 
thinking and self-expression going on in 
the professional groups will start work 
along new lines in the committees them- 
selves and result in new materials and 
programs or in serious modifications in 
those already in existence. This exchange 
of ideas and work is made easy by the 
fact that there is such a large duplication 
in membership between the sections and 
the working committees. 

The advisory function of the sections is 
carried out mainly in two ways. For one 
thing, each committee for which there is 
a corresponding section submits its ma- 
terials to the section before recommending 
them to the Educational Commission. This 
is a regular part of the procedure of all 
committees. Where there are several sec- 
tions to which the work of a committee is 
related the materials go to all such groups. 
The section then makes its recommenda- 
tions either directly to the Commission or 
to the committee itself. While the advice 
of such a section is not mandatory either 
on the committee or the Commission, no 
committee would go forward with a policy 
or a piece of educational material that at 
some major point did not carry the sub- 
stantial support of the section most con- 
cerned. Since the membership of the sec- 
tion is in all cases larger, and in some 
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instances much larger, than that of the 
committee, this review of all plans and 
materials in the sections brings to them 
before they are adopted a much wider 
range of experience than is contained in 
the membership of the committees alone. 


Again, this advisory function operates 
many times through the initiation of 
recommendations in regard to educational 
policy. Any section, as its work goes on, 
may see the need of some new policy or 
plan or of serious change of some now in 
operation. It then formulates its recom- 
mendations and presents them to the 
proper body—to the Educational Com- 
mission if the matter deals with educa- 
tional interests and to the Executive Com- 
mittee if a larger matter of administration 
or policy is involved. While such recom- 
mendations are taken seriously and put 
into action if it seems wise, it is not 
mandatory upon the higher body to act 
upon them. This is due to the fact that 
the sections are not administrative bodies. 
The Commission or the Executive Com- 
mittee would refer such a matter to one 
of its existing committees or set up a new 
committee to deal with it. The results of 
such a committee’s work would in the 
natural course of events come back to the 
section concerned for its recommendations 
before final adoption. 

In recent years the sections have united 
in holding one joint conference on three 
days of their meetings. This brings the 
thousand or more persons together for an 
hour and a half in one large daily assem- 
bly. A joint committee representing the 
sections plans these joint sessions and all 
other matters that concern all the groups. 
The theme and speaker for such united 
gatherings are chosen with particular 
reference to the major needs and interests 
of the professional groups as expressed 
through a careful canvass of section of- 
ficers and members. Speakers in recent 
years have been Kirby Page, David Sea- 
bury, Toyohiko Kagawa, E. Stanley 
Jones, and Hornell Hart. The speaker at 
the recent meetings was Albert W. 
Palmer, who interpreted the Oxford and 














PROFESSIONAL FELLOWSHIP IN THE INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL 


Edinburgh world conferences from the 
standpoint of Christian education. 


Some PROBLEMS AND POSSIBILITIES 


These groups have not, of course, 
solved all their problems or lived up to 
their highest possibilities. They have made 
progress in so doing but they are not fully 
satisfied with the way they work and with 
what they have done thus far. Perhaps 
the best way to state these problems and 
unrealized possibilities would be to list 
some of the unfinished business that is 
now on the working agenda of the Joint 
Committee from Professional Advisory 
Sections. The committee itself is only of 
recent origin and its existence is an evi- 
dence of the fact that these groups have 
been seeking to improve their programs of 
work. 


The committee has among its items of 
unfinished business the matter of extend- 
ing the service of the sections to those 
members of the respective professional 
groups who are not able to attend the 
annual meetings regularly, if at all. Nearly 
all the sections represent such fields of 
work. In some cases membership in the 
group is independent of attendance at the 
meetings. In many cases, however, those 
who attend join the group and those who 
cannot attend do not. There is a large 
number of professional workers who have 
not been reached by this professional fel- 
lowship. The number so reached is in- 
creasing each year. The joint committee 
has plans under way by which member- 
ship shall not be too closely identified with 
attendance. 


In this connection one of the projects 
discussed is some sort of professional 
bulletin or journal that would be issued 
under the general auspices of the sections 
as a whole and that would bring to all 
professional workers regardless of their 
presence at a particular meeting the re- 
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sults of those meetings and other material 
of particular interest. 

The committee has given careful con- 
sideration to the possibility of a gathering 
of professional workers on the West 
Coast for those in that area who scarcely 
if ever attend the session in Chicago. A 
conference in the Northwest and another 
in the Southwest, held once in perhaps two 
years, have been considered. 

Another problem has to do with the 
detailed programs of the sections them- 
selves. Some feel that there has been too 
much of a tendency to cover many topics 
in too brief a time and that it would be 
better to spend more time on a few. Some 
sections have already moved in this di- 
rection. Others are likely to do so. In 
this connection, it has been said, certain 
groups could meet jointly on common 
major problems and give time enough to 
them to make significant progress. The 
issue as to ways of securing a degree of 
desirable unity that does not at the same 
time interfere with equally desirable di- 
versity and freedom is involved here. 

Finally, the committee is concerned with 
matters of basic religious significance that 
underlie the many phases of the total pro- 
gram of Christian education. The des- 
perate needs of our world ; the significance 
of Christian faith; the ministry of re- 
ligion to life; the real meaning of the 
educational approach to religion; the de- 
mands of the present day upon the per- 
sonal lives of religious educators—these 
are some of the deeper issues in which 
members of these groups are concerned. 
In the professional feilowship described in 
this article; through the personal friend- 
ships that are so intimately involved; by 
the sharing of experience; and through 
the sense of brotherhood that grows out 
of common needs and difficulties, they 
have found that they can more adequately 
meet the demands made upon them in 
Christian education. 
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Asking Them Questions—Problems in 
Religious Faith and Life, A symposium 
of 41 authors. Oxford, 1936, 243 
pages, $1.50. 

A group of boys in St. Giles Cathedral 
Club in the Canongate of Edinburgh, 
Scotland, were given paper “on which 
they were asked to write any question 
concerning the Christian faith which per- 
plexed them.” The resulting questions, to 
the number of forty-five, were submitted 
to many of the most able scholars in Scot- 
land and England. Their answers have 
been assembled in this volume. 

This is an interesting book for a reli- 
gious educator to scan. One is somewhat 
surprised at some of the questions these 
English boys raised. They are so definite- 
ly theological. The average American 
youth probably would not be as conscious 
of his need to know “how Christ could be 
both Son of Man and Son of God, nor 
why Christ was baptized if he had not 
sinned.” On the other hand, there are 
many such questions as “What is the 
church ?”, “Is one religion as good as an- 
other?”, and “Does a Christian need to 
go to church?” which are more congenial 
to the American mood. 

One may conclude the boys are more 
concerned with these theological matters 
than we give them credit for. However, 
these questions could not possibly be raised 
except among youths who had been ex- 
posed to a type of theological teaching 
which they could not understand. 

The answers to the questions are better 
than the questions. They are modern in- 
terpretations of ideas expressed in aging 
formulas. In the difficult task of restat- 
ing ancient theological expressions and of 
injecting into them vital meaning this 
book is of real assistance. 

Norris L. Tibbetts. 
ee 

BarneETTE, J. N., A Church Using Its 
Sunday School. Southern Baptist Sun- 
day School Board, 1937, 178 pages, 
$.60. 

This book is a training unit in the 
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Southern Baptist leadership training 
course. And of course it consistently 
maintains the transmissive approach so 
characteristic of these texts. There is no 
need, therefore, to quarrel with the atti- 
tude this book assumes. 

Dr. Barnette believes the Sunday school 
exists to teach the Bible, to reach the lost, 
and to build up those who are in its classes 
in their Christian faith. The whole pur- 
pose of the Sunday school is to magnify 
and strengthen the church. Believing this, 
he consistently adheres to this program 
throughout. If you prefer something dif- 
ferent, that is your privilege, but our 
author would not fellowship you nor per- 
mit you to teach in a Sunday school of the 
Southern Baptist church. 

Dr. Barnette will appear to not a few 
people as arbitrary in his statement of the 
purposes of the Sunday school, and they 
will also think that he is arbitrary in his 
conception of organization in such a 
school. For example, he has no Senior 
Department, adds on a year to the Juniors 
and another to the Intermediates and he 
would grade according to age and divide 
classes according to sex beginning with 
the junior age. He would have ministers 
of the Southern Baptist churches, as we 
have said, use the Sunday school to mag- 
nify the church—and in this no doubt he 
is right. 

It is refreshing to have him tacitly ad- 
mit the responsibility of other denomina- 
tions in the field of evangelism. And I 
think we use the word tacitly advisedly. 
He does not openly say that other denom- 
inations are responsible for reaching two- 
thirds of those who are out of Christ but 
he does claim that the Baptist churches 
should minister to only a third of them. 
This is encouraging. 

To Baptists this book will prove a ver- 
itable source of inspiration and helpful- 
ness, and for them and for their Sunday 
schools, organized by classes rather than 
by departments, the book is especially 
written. May it have good success. We 
cannot but feel that it will. 

It should be said in this connection that 
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Dr. Barnette is with the Southern Baptist 
Sunday School Board and that his depart- 
ment is that of Sunday School Admin- 
istration. What he says, therefore, is 
authoritative for the great and growing 
group of Southern Baptist Churches. 

W. A. Harper. 
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BRIGHTMAN, EpGArR SHEFFIELD, The 
Future of Christianity. Abingdon, 
1937, 158 pages, $1.50. 

Four lectures delivered by Prof. Bright- 
man on the Henry Martin Loud lecture- 
ship in 1937 are presented in this volume, 
together with a preface. The readers and 
admirers of Prof. Brightman, a distin- 
guished philosopher, at home in the mod- 
ern sciences and familiar with the writ- 
ings of religious radicals, agostics and 
atheists, will be very grateful for his new 
book. It deals courageously and lucidly 
with fundamental questions—namely, the 
future of the Bible, the Church, God, and 
Man. 


The attempt to answer such questions 
was, of course, bold and daring, but the 
answers are not meant to be final. They 
suggest much; they challenge the serious 
thinker and should call forth other 
answers. 

Do we know the future? Is not 
prophecy a gratuitous form of error, as 
has been said? Well, Matthew Arnold 
defined the prophet as the man who sees 
things as they are. To understand the 
present is to know the future, to a very 
considerable extent. The present de- 
termines the future, for nothing is arbi-- 
trary and accidental. 

Prof. Brightman is not a Panglossian 
optimist. He is oppressed by the reaction- 
ary and barbarous trends of today. He 
knows that multitudes have lost their 
faith, and that religion is alien to states- 
manship, to industry and to conduct. But 
he does not despair of humanity. He is 
convinced that Christianity will triumph 
over evil and brute force; that the Bible 
will be read and pondered, though in- 
telligently interpreted; that the Church 
will redeem itself and become worthy of 
its founders; and that man will achieve 
both individual and social salvation under 
the guidance and inspiration of a rational 


faith in a real God. 


Just how Prof. Brightman reaches his 
conclusions, and how he meets the ob- 
jections of philosophical skeptics like 
Bertrand Russell and Pareto, or pessi- 
mists like Spengler, space-limits forbid 
even briefly to indicate. The serious and 
educated reader must be referred to the 
book itself. He will find the study of the 
text a rewarding and heartening experi- 
ence. 

Victor Yarros. 
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CASHMAN, Rosert, The Business Ad- 
ministration of a Church. Willett, Clark, 
1937, 163 pages, $1.50. 


The many-sided aspect of a minister’s 
life has not infrequently resulted in an 
unconscious indifference to some more or 
less important phase of his responsibilities. 
If a major interest or ability is in preach- 
ing or in pastoral visitation, a man may 
easily slip into habits which make him 
very one sided. Part of the minister’s 
obligation to himself and to his office is to 
study himself objectively to ascertain at 
intervals his all-round proficiency. 

Mr. Cashman has written a vigorous 
and useful statement of the minister’s 
methods as a business man. Younger min- 
isters who read this brief volume will be 
more fortunate than their predecessors 
who worked out such systems as they use 
in the hard school of trial and error. Mr. 
Cashman’s very concrete suggestions 
plainly indicate methods which have been 
successfully tested and by presenting al- 
ternatives, allowance is made for differ- 
ences in temperament. 

The management of the minister’s per- 
sonal business, the technique for conduct- 
ing office routine, the minister’s orderly 
study and recording of material, the busi- 
ness administration of the church are re- 
viewed critically and constructively. Men 
who are starting their work, others who 
are so involved in a confusion of details 
that they cannot see the woods for the 
trees, and still others who would like to 
check up on their own business methods 
through the experience of one who thor- 
oughly knows his subject will find this 
book coming to them both as guide and 


stimulus. 
Norris L. Tibbetts. 
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Cave, SypNEy, The Doctrine of the 
Work of Christ. Cokesbury, 1937, 317 
pages, $2.50. 


Dr. Cave does not discuss the Person 
of Christ nor does he give a systematic 
discussion of Christian doctrines. Doc- 
trines are treated incidentally, but only as 
they relate to the work of Christ, which is 
the atonement. Dr. Cave is the scholarly 
principal of New College, London, and 
Professor of Theology of the University 
of London. This is a regular volume in 
the London Theological Library, a schol- 
arly and readable work. 

There are eight chapters in all. In this 
compass he traces the history of the 
atonement, from the view set forth in the 
gospels down to his own view—a view 
which insists that “not until we gaze on 
God’s love in Christ with eyes undimmed 
by sin and folly shall we understand the 
fullness of Christ’s work.”’ 

There have been three great concep- 
tions of the atonement. ‘The first, the 
‘Patristic’, in Aulen’s phrase the ‘Classic’, 
view of the atonement, speaks of God’s 
victory in Christ over the Devil, whether 
by force or deception. The second in- 
terprets Christ’s work with Anselm as the 
satisfaction of God’s honor, or with Re- 
formation theologians as the appeasement 
of God’s justice. The third is the ‘Moral’ 
theory which, taught by Abailard (Abel- 
ard) has become so common in recent 
years as to be for many the ‘modern’ 
view.” Hear Dr. Cave again: “An exam- 
ination of these three types suggests that 
the true approach to the doctrine of the 
Work of Christ will embody elements of 
value which all these types have sought 
to conserve.” 

Most Christians will agree with him 
when he says that “any interpretation of 
the Christian message is inadequate which 
cannot say: ‘God commendeth his love 
toward us, in that, while we were yet 
sinners, Christ died for us’... . The 
Work of Christ is thus God’s work for 
men manifest in the ministry of Jesus, 
consummated in His death and resurrec- 
tion, continued in His presence with His 
people.” Which is the dominant view of 
the New Testament. 

Here is a book that shows how the 
atonement has been regarded through the 
centuries of. change from despotism 


through feudalism to our modern day. It 
is a readable book, written for thinking 
men. 
W. A. Harper 
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Cuave, Ernest J., Personality Develop- 
ment in Children. U. of Chicago, 1937, 
354 pages, $2.50. 

Chave has attempted a very difficult 
task and has carried it through well. He 
has made an effort to compass the whole 
range of personality development in child 
life and at the same time to keep his book 
within readable bounds. Every chapter 
is therefore somewhat summary in con- 
tent. Its main value is suggestiveness. 
The reader is referred at the end of each 
chapter to an extensive bibliography to 
provide more detailed study with refer- 
ence to the subject treated. Many of the 
most rewarding viewpoints that have been 
set forth in more specialized volumes and 
with reference to respective subjects are 
incorporated in the author’s text. He 
strikes a good balance in the treatment of 
(1) heredity, (2) environment, and (3) 
the growing self, though he encounters the 
difficulty every man faces who attempts 
“a multiple approach to a complex prob- 
lem.” The difficulty is to bring the actual 
personality to the attention of the reader. 
Analysis and particularization sometimes 
get in the way of function and focus of 
the behaving individual. The author him- 
self takes account of this issue in chapter 
thirteen. 

Chave writes his book from the stand- 
point of personality development as a 
whole, not from the standpoint of relig- 
ious development. He plans to write 
further in the field of distinctively re- 
ligious education. Bearing in mind, how- 
ever, the professional position which the 
author holds and the purpose of the mag- 
azine in which this review occurs, it may 
not be out of order to remark that the 
reviewer is as interested to note what the 
writer has chosen to omit from this pres- 
ent book as he is to take account of what 
he has included in it—for Chave teaches 
courses in personality, as well as courses 
in religion. The subject of religion in 
childhood is limited to one chapter. The 
latter half of it presents the author’s con- 
structive view. 

This trend in personality interest is 
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quite characteristic of religious educators. 
So burdened are they to introduce real, 
living children to their parents and teach- 
ers that they tend to stress the secular 
forces of life conditioning. This policy 
may be justified during these years of 
transition from pseudo-science to an un- 
derstanding approach to children, but the 
emphasis can scarcely be continued in- 
definitely without religious educators be- 
ing justly accused of neglecting their self- 
appointed field of study. We shall antici- 
pate a book from Mr. Chave on religious 
education with interest. 

The view of religion which Mr. Chave 
adopts has become almost normative 
among progressive religious educators. 
Years ago George A. Coe presented the 
philosophy (humanism) in a most effec- 
tive manner, and as one phase of the rise 
of the social gospel. Is it not doubtful if 
this humanly subjective interpretation of 
religion can carry the burdens of responsi- 


bility and sanction which the conditions | 


of man’s world impose upon it? The thor- 
oughly gripping sentence that closes the 
paragraph on page 244 might well become 
the working principle for a religious 
world-view for children; and if and when 
adopted by religious educators, it would 
harmonize with the Hebrew-Christian 
tradition and give leaders a vehicle for 
carrying forward this ancient faith with 
timely force. 

Stewart G. Cole. 
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THE CHURCH AND THE FAMILY 

Wireman, Recina W., The Modern Fam- 
ily and the Church. Harper, 1937, 407 
pages, $3.00. 

CarriER, BLANCHE, Church Education 
for Family Life. Harper, 1937, 230 
pages, $2.00. 

It is interesting that two books of this 
kind should appear at the same time, pub- 
lished by the same firm. They are dis- 
tinctly different but have a common theme, 
the inter-relationship of church and fam- 
ily. Dr. Carrier deals chiefly with an 
evaluation of the trends in Protestantism 
toward the education of parents for bet- 
ter home life. Writing her book under 
guidance of professors at Columbia Uni- 
versity she takes the philosophy of ex- 
perimentalism as her point of view and 
critical appraisal. She finds the Interna- 


tional Council of Religious Education 
and the Federal Council of the Churches 
of Christ in America handicapped by con- 
flicting and quite incompatible philoso- 
phies of religion. Instead of being free 
to meet the changing social situations 
with a flexible program and dynamic 
leadership these great organizations tend 
to state their ideals in terms that are re- 
mote, static, transcendental, and authori- 
tarian. There is no adequate intellectual 
survey of needs, nor any scientific method 
of attack on the major problems. The 
criticisms are clear, justified, and sugges- 
tive. Dr. Carrier points out the needed 
lines of intelligent experimentalism for 
churches, families, and secular agencies. 
Dr. Wieman divides her book into four 
main sections: 
I. The Family in the Life of Today 
II. The Church and Its Relation to the 
Family 
III. The Church at Work With the 
Family 
IV. Facing Into the Future 
She sees a crisis in the present social 
situation for both the family and the 
church. The church cannot function with- 
out the family and the family needs reli- 
gion for its fullest development. A pene- 
trating analysis is given the factors affect- 
ing family life today and of the functions 
of the family for growth of personality 
and cultural progress. The author recog- 
nizes the various community agencies 
which are contributing to parental educa- 
tion but feels that the church has a unique 
contribution to make in raising the ideals 
of marriage, in counseling in family diffi- 
culties, and in guidance of children and 
young people. A comprehensive bibliog- 
raphy is appended and outline guides for 
study groups. Many illustrations are given 
of practical lines of activity for home and 
church but plenty of problems are left un- 
solved. Dr. Wieman has written out of a 
wide experience and careful study and her 
book is the best yet in this field of family 
and church relations. 
Ernest J. Chave 
es Fe Ss 
Dark, SypNEyY, and Essex, R. S., The 
War Against God. Abingdon, 1938, 
301 pages, $2.00. 
The authors of this challenging book— 
challenging to all who would educate 
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youth wisely in religion—chose an exciting 
title—which title, by the way they have 
lived up to fairly well. It is indeed reveal- 
ing to go with these writers in this tour of 
the centuries to view the negative point of 
view of religion all the way from Job’s 
mild misgivings to the frank renunciation 
of God by Karl Marx. We are told that 
the eighteenth century theists regarded 
God as a more or less useful ally of hu- 
man progress; that to Hegel God was 
a hazy Being who may have started the 
machine, but who, when once started, 
had no power to stop it or to change its 
direction; but as for Marx, his theory 
cannot even be conceived without atheism. 


One is startled, however, at the rapidity 
with which this philosophy becomes the 
basis of social and political action. For, by 
the time we reach Nietzsche the authors 
seem to have accumulated enough evi- 
dence to state that there was far more 
than a faint acceptance of his theories in 
the pre-war German Empire, and that 
there is a complete acceptance of them in 
Nazi Germany today. “He believed that in 
a healthy society the herd of normal men 
and women must live under the heel of 
the superman who can want a 
God when there is a Hitler or a Mus- 
solini ?” 

As one turns the pages of this book 
it becomes more and more clear that 
atheism as such is completely com- 
patible with the theory of the superman 
and superstate, while theism with its uni- 
versal fatherhood and its universal broth- 
erhood is a totally different philosophy of 
life. 

In Germany there was no interest in a 
war against God, and would not have 
been, had those citizens who were loyal 
to the church, national and international, 
pledged their allegiance to the state above 
and beyond every other loyalty. Much the 
same point of view holds for Italy. But in 
Russia the war against God and religion 
is inherent in the doctrine of communism 
itself. So it is to a large extent in 
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Mexico and in Spain. Communism not 
only denies the existence of any power 
beyond its collective self, but denies that 
it is possible to have any morality taken 
from any superhuman source or non- 
class conception. The collectivity, which 
is pitiless and ruthless when it concerns 


individuals, represents, not only the di- 
vine element in life here and now but all 
there is of value in life to come. 

From the point of view of religious 
education, this book tends to focus our 
attention on the failure of the church in 
all of these countries, and all countries 
for that matter, in that it was completely 
allied with the pre-war German Empire, 
and pre-war Russian regime; that it was 
a great capitalistic institution in Spain; 
and seems to have been opposed to social 
and economic progress in Mexico. 

It seems to be the nature of the social 
revolution in all of these countries, Rus- 
sia, Germany, Spain, Turkey, Mexico, 
and the rest, to have developed such a bit- 
ter class warfare, as in every case to have 
developed an anti-clerical, anti-religious, 
anti-God conflict, resulting in some cases 
in placing a ban on religious teaching and 
substituting therefor a rationalistic, God- 
less, or atheistic education. In other 
words, the very failure of institutionalized 
Christianity to practice the Christian way 
of life has resulted in world-wide religious 
confusion and the rapid growth of 
atheism. 

While one misses in this book an ade- 
quate interpretation of the facts presented, 
one rises from the perusal of its pages with 
the feeling that out of this world-wide 
conflagration must come a new synthesis 
of the eternal elements in the Christian 
philosophy of life—which philosophy will 
include all races, all classes and all that 
is good in our common world-wide life. 

Emerson O. Bradshaw. 
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DoucLas, WINFRED, Church Music in 
History and Practice. Scribners, 1937, 
311 pages, $3.00. 

Any book which sheds the light of 
knowledge and the inspiration of fact 
upon the place and use of music in re- 
ligion is a much needed contribution to 
a subject which has suffered much from 
its friends. Of all the forms in which 
religious people express their sentiments, 
music is the least understood and the 
most abused. Probably it is not unduly 
reckless to assert that most ministers are 
musically untrained and that the majority 
of directors of music seem content to use 
what comes most easily to hand. The his- 
tory of religious music and recourse to its 
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tested and most approved forms are mat- 
ters which many regard as superfluous 
to the immediate task of producing a se- 
lection on Sunday morning for the edifica- 
tion of the congregation and for the glory 
of the quartette or the choir. 

Canon Douglas has touched a nobler 
theme when he declared that religious 
music should be objective. It is not di- 
rected inward toward the singers. It is 
not rendered for the congregation. Re- 
ligious music is played or sung for the 
glory of God. He then records in his- 
torical sequence the development of re- 
ligious music from the beginning of the 
Christian church to the present time. 

This book brings us the Hale Lectures 
which were delivered at Seabury-Western 
Theological Seminary in 1935. Although 
written definitely from the point of view 
of Anglican worship, it has a wider appeal 
and significance. The Anglicans have a 
great tradition of worship in which music 
of excellence has had an important place. 
What Canon Douglas has written for 
Anglicans is worth reading by all, espe- 
cially by ministers and directors of music 
who are surfeited with the claptrap which 
is presented by some music publishers for 
easy preparation for next Sunday’s serv- 
ice. 

Congregations which have had a milk 
and water brand of music for their spirit- 
ual diet cannot be expected to enter pro- 
foundly into the experience of worship. 
We sadly need a spread of musical knowl- 
edge which will cause choirs to be restless 
unless they prepare great (and not neces- 
sarily difficult) music and which will make 
ministers unhappy and ashamed unless 
they choose great hymns. Directors of 
music in worship may be satisfied to pre- 
sent a congregation with mediocrity, but 
surely nothing but the best should be sung 
to the glory of God. Canon Douglas has 
made available a record of the develop- 
ment of religious music which is under- 
standable by the layman and satisfying to 
the student of music. We hope it will be 


widely read. 
Norris L. Tibbetts. 
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Knox, Raymonp C., Knowing the Bible. 
Macmillan, 1937, 281 pages, $2.50. 


The first edition of this book appeared 
in January 1927. It was reprinted in Au- 


gust of that year and again in October 
1933. Since then many archaeological 
and other discoveries have made it seem 
advisable to bring out a second edition 
with enlarged and up-to-date bibliography. 
The author’s purpose is not to write a 
book about the Bible but to write one re- 
quiring the person reading it to know the 
Bible at first hand. This is achieved by 
adding, after the discussion of the sev- 
eral volumes or books of the Bible, a 
series of questions and for the most part 
a list of problems for further study. This 
means that the book has to be read with 
the open Bible and consequently cannot be 
read rapidly. 

The book for the most part is modern 
and highly appreciative, though there is 
nothing in it of bibliolatry. This is par- 
ticularly true with reference to Job in the 
Old Testament and of the Apostle John 
in the New. It is quite interesting to 
note though that at one place he says that 
the Gospel according to John appeared 
between 80 and 120 and in another place 
between 90 and 110. 

The author cites “Form Criticism” in 
his bibliography but has not made use of 
the underlying idea in his discussion, nor 
does he appear to know the difference 
between the “Son of Man” and the “Son 
of David” concepts of the Messiah, to say 
nothing of Jesus’ own concept of himself 
as the “Son of God” type of Messiah. 
Nor does he seem to have read Walter B. 
Denny’s The Career and Significance of 
Jesus, though this book was first printed 
in 1934 and is regarded by many as the 
best book of appraisal of the incomparable 
Life in the English language. 

Nor can we exactly approve his attitude 
toward the letters of Paul. He seems to 
recognize as genuine productions of the 
Apostle not only the seven that are ordin- 
arily recognized as genuine letters of his 
but three others—the second letter to 
the Thessalonians, the letter to the Ephesi- 
ans and that to the Colossians. These are 
not regarded as having been produced by 
the Apostle Paul and it is a little bit sur- 
prising that they would be included by so 
painstaking a scholar and thinker as Dr. 
Knox. 

However, this is a good book. Sanity 
seems to be characteristic of it through- 
out. It is certainly encouraging that the 
Chaplain of Columbia University should 
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write such an appreciative and sane 

volume about the Book of Books. 

W. A. Harper. 
se Fe & 

McLester, FrRANcEsS COoLe, Achieving 
Christian Character. Cokesbury, 1937, 
160 pages, 60 cents. 

This is a clearly and simply written 
small book in paper covers, but is by no 
means trivial. It is a searching book for 
any parent or teacher to read. The form 
of the book is good. A bibliography and 
good suggestions for discussion follow 
each chapter. After the introductory 
chapters, four chapters present the psy- 
chological basis, adequate within those 
limits, for what is to follow. Character 
is presented as an “achievement,” a 
product resulting from the interaction of 
the environment and the individual. 

What follows is concerned with the 
manner in which that product progres- 
sively arises and the means by which it 
may be influenced. Knowledge, choice and 
action are three of the intimately related 
elements discussed. The fourth is less 
often presented, that is, what is here called 
insight, the ability—or willingness—to 
look straight at one’s action and judge it 
impartially and critically. Such an atti- 
tude is an important mark of maturity, the 
author rightly feels. 

The book is added to the increasing 
number of books which take account of 
the desires and satisfactions of the human 
organism in considering values and ideals. 
What is written is applied closely to Chris- 
tian character, but permits a wider appli- 
cation. The book would be excellent for 
use in religious education institutes or 
teacher-training groups. 

Mary C. Van Tuyl. 
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Nresunre, H. Ricuarp, The Kingdom of 
God in America. Willett, Clark, 1937, 
215 pages, $2.00. 

In his previous work, The Social 
Sources of Denominationalism, the au- 
thor approached the task of accounting 
for the diversities of American Christian- 
ity on the thesis that these variations could 
be accounted for in terms of the opera- 
tion of social factors. He is now con- 
vinced that while this thesis may account 
for the institutional aspects of American 
Christianity, it is not sufficient to account 
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for the development of Christianity as a 
dynamic force in American culture. This 
he proposes in the present volume can 
only be accounted for on the basis of the 
conception of Christianity as a movement 
which produced the churches. 


Dr. Niebuhr believes that the concept 
of the Kingdom of God is the character- 
istic element that differentiates American 
Christianity from that of Europe or other 
parts of the world. In this idea he dis- 
covers the unitive element in the diverse 
forms of American Christianity and the 
distinctive contribution which Christianity 
has made to American culture. Within 
this frame, Christianity appears to the 
author in dialectical terms—a tension be- 
tween its outlook upon a holy, trans- 
cendent and redeeming God, on the one 
hand, and a sinful world needing redemp- 
tion and reconstruction, on the other. In 
this general point of view the influence of 
Bergson and Barth appear. 


As Dr. Niebuhr analyzes American 
Christianity in the light of his thesis, he 
finds that it has passed through three 
stages in its efforts to embody the idea 
of the Kingdom of God. In its earliest, 
Puritan expression, the Kingdom of God 
meant the sovereignty of God. In the 
period of the religious awakening and the 
great revival movement, the concept tcok 
the form of the reign of Christ in the 
lives of persons and found expression 
in their attempt to bring their secular pur- 
suits under the dominance of the ideals 
of Jesus. In its third and last stage the 
Kingdom of God has assumed the form 
of the social gospel which is primarily 
concerned with social reconstruction. 


In each of these forms Christianity in 
America was a vital and dynamic move- 
ment. But the author believes that Chris- 
tianity has now passed from the character 
of a dynamic movement into an institu- 
tional phase, in which the churches have 
become the custodians of tradition. As 
such they have lost the sense of crisis in 
the American situation and are content to 
address themselves to improvement by 
natural processes, sustained by an opti- 
mistic and naive belief in progress. In 
his view, liberalism in its earlier stages 
was creative, largely because it had much 
in common with inherited evangelical 
faith. It, like the concept of the Kingdom 
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of God, has become institutionalized, 
tending to become static because it has 
lost the sense of crisis and the qualities of 
a creative movement. 

The contribution of Dr. Niebuhr’s dis- 
cussion lies not only in the fact that it 
proposes a fresh thesis for the interpre- 
tation of the development of American 
Christianity, but indicates how a dialec- 
tical theological approach to a concrete 
historical and social situation may find 
expression in the mediation of the God- 
ward and manward aspects of the tension 
involved in such a view in terms of the 
reconstruction of the social order. 

William Clayton Bower. 
es eS SS 


PaLMER, ALBERT W., The Minister’s Job. 
Willett, Clark, 1937, 102 pages, $1.25. 
The minister is essentially the educa- 

tional leader of his church. His task is 

exacting, and calls for excellent native 
abilities developed through an all-around 
educational program. 

Dr. Palmer intends this book chiefly for 
the young man considering the ministerial 
calling, and for his counselors in voca- 
tional guidance. To ministerial aspirants 
the author adds, “Plan to do your best 
work after fifty.” His style is clear, vig- 
orous, enthusiastic. 

The book proceeds under ten chapters 
—The Minister as. Preacher, Priest, 
Counselor, Administrator, Teacher, and 
as a Human Being; His Training, His 
Wife; A Self-Analysis ; and The Church 
and Its Minister. 

Interestingly, the chapter on The Min- 
ister as a Human Being is set in the cen- 
ter of the book. Its treatment, however, 
is hardly so compelling as that on his 
training, where the author is particularly 
admirable. 

The chapter on The Minister’s Wife is 
exceedingly valuable. The parsonage, says 
the author, is distinctive in Protestantism. 
He points out the three major perils which 
bedevil the wife of the minister—profes- 
sionalism, lack of tact, and over-work. As 
a minister’s wife, if he is generous and she 
is able and alert, she has a chance for a 
real career. 

The chapter on Self-Analysis adds 
much to the book’s usefulness. Facing it, 
though formidable, the minister can 
quickly shed self-pity and understand the 


author’s expectation that he can do his 
best work after fifty. 
James E. Bell. 
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Rowntree, S. SEEBoHM, The Human 
Needs of Labor, Longmans, 1937, 162 
pages, $1.00. 

This is a new edition of a remarkable 
little book—a book typically British in 
tone, temper and method, but a book which 
enlightened and humane Americans should 
read and ponder. 

The major premise of the author—a 
very practical humanist and for decades a 
member of Wage Boards—is that it is the 
duty of industry, as of the government or 
society, to ascertain scientifically the needs 
of workers and pay them wages sufficient 
to supply those needs. Obviously, this as- 
sumption repudiates the laissez faire 
philosophy of the classical economists. But 
in Britain it is no longer necessary to argue 
this question. 

Human needs embrace food, clothing, 
shelter, recreation and certain sundries. A 
wage that does not enable the worker and 
his family to live up to the proper standard 
has no right to exist. It is parasitic. And 
an employer who is not efficient enough 
to pay a living wage had better make way 
for one who is efficient. 

Mr. Rowntree arrives at a distinctly 
conservative estimate of the cost of living 
in Great Britain—in cities, and in the 
country—and demands that his estimate 
be made the basis of wage awards. He 
urges the establishment of wage boards 
for industry generally. 

This central program is implemented 
and reenforced by various sensible sugges- 
tions of a technical and businesslike kind. 
Moreover, Mr. Rowntree apologizes to 
labor and the genuine humanists for his 
moderation. He would personally favor 
higher wage scales than he proposes, but 
he has to reckon with the attitude of the 
employing class as a whole. The impor- 
tant thing is to get the principle accepted ; 
further steps would follow from time to 
time. 

Mr. Rowntree’s estimates would sur- 
prise Americans. But if we manage to 
convert our industrialists and lawmakers 
to his point of view, our estimates and 
scales would naturally be considerably 
higher. Are we ready to grant that labor 
has human needs and is entitled to a living 
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and just wage, and are we ready to de- 
mand legislative action designed to give 
effect to that doctrine? Let Americans put 
and answer this question after a sympa- 
thetic study of Mr. Rowntree’s challeng- 
ing book. 

Victor S. Yarros 
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Snyper, W. CLoyp, Would Christ Wear 
Khaki? Christopher, 1937, 215 pages, 
$2.00. 

This book, the publisher tells us, “is a 
protest against pulpit extremism—aimed 
primarily at clergymen, especially those 
who point to Russia as an example of 
modern social progress.” If this were 
true, the book would be directed at straw 
men. None of the clergymen attacked 
vehemently by the author has ever pointed 
to “Russia as an example of modern social 
progress” without also pointing out and 
deploring the blunders and failures of the 
present Russian regime. The criticism of 
Messrs. Jones, Ward, Eddy, McConnell 
and Page are too sweeping and too unfair 
to impress any impartial reader familiar 
with the writings of these distinguished 
men, who are accused of blindness, of 
perverse ignorance, of spreading hate in- 
stead of good will, of playing into the 
hands of atheists, revolutionary com- 
munists and reckless plotters. 

Mr. Snyder has much to say, particu- 
larly on the question of pacifism and na- 
tionalism, that is worthy of earnest con- 
sideration. He punctures a number of 
fallacies and arbitrary interpretations of 
the gospels. He dislikes half-baked no- 
tions and fanatical dogmatism, and no 
doubt some of the extreme pacifists are 
guilty of these sins. But, his own notions 
are hardly ripe and well-founded in all 
instances. His treatment of Russia is 
prejudiced. His laudation of Hitlerism 
and Mussolini’s brand of tyranny is fan- 
tastic. His quotations in support of the 
assertions that Germany has no aggres- 
sive designs, is fighting poverty and un- 
employment, not her neighbors, and that 
Hitler is a man of exemplary habits are 
ill-chosen. The purges, the murders, the 
concentration camps, the suppression of 
civil rights and labor unions by Hitler are 
by implication dismissed as of relative 
unimportance. Castor oil as a method of 
conversion to fascism is not mentioned. 
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The rape of Ethiopia is glossed over. 
Fascism has saved the world from com- 
munism, we are told, but, of course, no 
proof is vouchsafed. Mussolini’s march 
on Rome is another fiction naively swal- 
lowed by Mr. Snyder. 

Thus the little book is full of the very 
qualities he objects to in the extreme 
pacifists—assumptions, arbitrary con- 
structions, misrepresentations, fallacies. 
It will not carry conviction to open minds. 
It may irritate, provoke thinking, and 
elicit replies from the men assailed—a 
consummation devoutly to be wished for. 

Victor Yarros. 
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TOTALITARIANISM IS NOT NEW 
Zweic, STEFAN, The Right to Heresy: 
Castellio Against Calvin. Viking, 1936, 

238 pages, $3.00. 

CaLvIN, JoHNn, The Institutes of the 
Christian Religion. Westminster, 1936, 
Two volumes, Ixiii plus 838 and 812 
pages, $7.00. 

It is sometimes difficult for a religious 
educator, convinced of the truth he would 
teach, to bear with those who oppose his 
views. And yet, the Catholic Inquisition, 
designed to compel faithfulness to Chris- 
tian doctrine as interpreted by the Church, 
only served to make more intense the zeal 
of the Reformers who would educate peo- 
ple into beliefs different from those of the 
Catholic hierarchy. John Calvin was per- 
haps the most zealous of the Reformers. 
With inexorable logic he built up a system 
of beliefs and practices, erected upon the 
apparently clear intent of the Scriptures. 
His thinking was so clear, the ideology 
which resulted was so inescapable, the 
eternal destiny of men so all important, 
that he gradually came to feel that any 
deviation from his system ought not be 
permitted. Pressure from the Church 
only served to convince him the more of 
his own position. 

All this is beautifully clear in the Jnsti- 
tutes, a splendid new edition of which has 
just been published by the Westminster 
Press. How similar it is to the attitudes 
of some—fortunately not all—religious 
educators of our day! 

Zweig pictures some of the results of 
religious conflict upon his human nature. 
Calvin’s powerful intellect, his excellent 
preaching, and chance combined to bring 
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him to power in Geneva. Driven by his 
own logic, the persecuted became a per- 
secutor. Calvin and his party became most 
intolerant inquisitors into the beliefs and 
lives of the citizens, refusing to tolerate 
the slightest difference in belief, or to 
permit any deviations from the line of 
conduct he held to be proper. An absolute 
dictator. 

Under the Terror which ensued most 
opposition became silent, or was driven 
underground. Servetus protested aloud, 
and when ordered to agree with the dic- 
tator’s point of view, was conscience- 
bound to refuse. He was imprisoned and 
tormented, for Calvinism refused any 
right to heresy. Castellio, a man of power- 
ful intellect, defended him, while keeping 
out of the dictator’s clutch. Servetus was 
burned at the stake, and Castellio con- 
tinued and redoubled his protestations. 
Not until long after the dictator’s death 
did tolerance finally come to prevail. A 
reader is forced to ask himself whether 
intolerance, after all, can best be met by 
acquiescence, by tolerance, or passive re- 
sistance—or whether fire must be fought 
sometimes with fire. 

Zweig has his eye on modern dictators, 
of course, those leaders of men—religious 
or lay—whose totalitarian ideas, however 
acceptable to large numbers of the popu- 
lation, are bringing Europe to the verge 
of disaster. Although Zweig never men- 
tions the fact, he makes it clear that it is 
in the nature of a dictator to become 
totalitarian today, as it was in Calvin’s 
day, to crush all objections, to employ the 
Terror in destroying heresy. 

And worse, today, as in Geneva, the 
dictator issues a subtle invitation to fear- 
ful citizens to curry his favor and secure 
favor by spying on heretics and denounc- 
ing them. In Calvin’s time, there was no 
relief except through a terribly slow de- 
velopment of a spirit of revulsion against 
the excesses of the dictator that required 
many years to ripen. 

Laird T. Hites. 
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Wo tr, Freperick E., Leadership in the 
New Age. Tuttle Pub. Co., Rutland, 
Vt., 1937, 135 pages, $2.50. 

How to educate youth for leadership 
has been a perennial problem before the 
churches. Mr. Wolf suggests an interest- 


ing technique to accomplish that purpose. 

Very wisely he conceives of leadership 
in a broad sense: he would educate young 
people for the enrichment of their own 
personalities and the development of fine 
social ideals, and accompany that educa- 
tion with the development of techniques 
that will enable them to guide others in 
the enrichment of their lives. He is in- 
terested not in the “preparation of Sun- 
day school teachers” or “religious work- 
ers,” but in the broadest possible exercise 
of leadership—in the church, to be sure, 
but also in education, in business, in 
political life, in general social living. 
Wisely he assumes that he who would 
lead others into a better life must first 
exemplify that better life in himself. 

Contrary to the recent book by Dale 
Carnegie, which tacitly assumes that one 
wishes to make friends and influence 
people because of what he can personally 
get out of it, Mr. Wolf’s assumption is 
that one will seek these ends because he 
himself is a good man and wants others 
to develop the richness of life and the 
joy in doing good that he has found so 
satisfactory. 

Wolf’s approach is simple: a sort of 
practical ethics approach. In five of his 
eight chapters he lists the qualities that 
need to be developed for the particular 
function, and shows how these qualities 
enrich life and may be developed. Then 
he offers a self-rating scale, on which the 
reader may rate himself as he is, and 
later as he may become. A final rating 
chart sums up the whole matter. In one 
chapter he discusses the qualities which 
prevent effective leadership, and shows 
how such qualities as dislike for hard 
work, “grand-standing,” dishonesty, fear, 
indecisiveness . . . impede successful de- 
velopment of oneself or leadership of 
others. 


The book may be used for individual 
study, or for group work. In the hands 
of a wise counselor it can become enor- 
mously stimulating. The reviewer would 
not be at all surprised if it became THE 
leadership training manual in summer 
encampments and church groups. Inci- 
dentally, the publishers offer a “large dis- 
count” when the book is purchased in 
quantities. 

Laird T. Hites. 
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World Christianity, A Digest. 


This interesting periodical has entered 
upon its second year as a quarterly in the 
familiar digest form and size, dealing 
mainly with conditions confronting Chris- 
tianity’s world service in our day. The 
current number devotes a quarter of its 
128 pages to eleven articles on “Chris- 
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tianity and the Sino-Japanese Conflict.” 
The office of publication is at 140 South 
Dearborn Street, Chicago. Subscriptions 
are $1.00 a year. Reticious EpucaTIon 
is one of two hundred American and 
foreign exchanges from which articles 
are selected. 
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Tue Banat Wor p, Vol. VI, 1934-1936. Bahai 
Publishing Committee, New York, 1937, 772 
pages, $3.00 
The Bahai faith is one of the world’s newest 

and most vital religions. Starting ninety years 

ago in Persia, the message of its founder, 

Baha’u'llah, has been carried by zealous mis- 

sionaries to most of the world, until now com- 

munities have been established in forty coun- 
tries, including 69 communities and 24 groups 
in the United States. 

The keynotes of the religion are world broth- 
erhood and peace. The sacred writings of the 
founder and his son are esoteric, and make no 
pretense to being in accord with modern science ; 
yet, to a mystically minded person they are 
strangely attractive and suggest meditation and 
harmony. 

The Banat Wortp outlines the aims and 
purposes of the faith, quotes from the sacred 
writings, explains the administration and propa- 
gation of the order, and states the Bahai atti- 
tude on international social questions.—Frank 
Meyerson. 
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Corte, Grace L., Studies in Group Behavior. 

Harper, 1937, 258 pages, $2.75. 

The School of Applied Social Sciences of 
Western Reserve University, Cleveland, work- 
ing through the University Neighborhood Cen- 
ters, brings its graduate students into contact 
with groups of various sorts which they serve 
as Leaders. Each student keeps an elaborate 
case record of one group’s experiences. 

Professor Coyle has selected five of these 
studies of group development over a period of 
years, eliminated many non-essentials, added 
frequent notes on technique, and gives the read- 
er a carefully itemized record of their activities. 
There are two clubs of girls, two of boys or 
young men, one of mothers. In a first chapter 
Miss Coyle states her philosophy of group lead- 
ership, and makes clear some of the problems 
involved. 

Miss Coyle’s critical comments, interspersed 
through the narrative, challenge the reader to 
consider possibilities, and sharpen for him the 
crucial issues involved in group leadership. Her 
book will provide stimulating reading for group 


leaders, and for those who are studying to be- 
come leaders. Stimulating points of view are 
presented, which religious educators cannot af- 
ford to ignore.—Frank Meyerson. 
es Ss 
Crow, CHARLES SUMNER, Creative Education. 
Prentice-Hall, 1937, 456 pages, $3.00. 


One of the encouraging things today is the 
new spirit in education. “It is life that is really 
educative. The big problem of creative teach- 
ing is to provide situations which stimulate and 
direct such living and such learning” (page 19). 
This sentence gives the keynote of the book. 
Professor Crow first sets his problem by show- 
ing what he means by saying that “Education 
must be creative.” Then, successively, he shows 
how it may be done, some of the problems in- 
volved, and likely effects upon western civi- 
lization if education is carried through in really 
“creative” ways. 

This newer type of education in the public 
schools is full of promise. Here character, life 
itself, is being nurtured. In books like these, 
church schools can see the freer type of educa- 
tion in practice. Church schools that are skep- 
tical and afraid of the new can take courage 
and venture forth into greater and more joy- 
ous service.—A. J. W. Myers. 
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Grimes, CHartes W., A Story Outline of Evo- 
lution. C. P. Hoagland Co., Somerville, N.J., 
1937, 286 pages, $2.00. 

This is the most satisfactory book on Divine 
Purpose in the world, especially in the life of 
man, that the reviewer has seen. The author is 
a deeply religious layman, a successful oil pro- 
ducer in Oklahoma, not a scientist in the techni- 
cal sense at all, who knows evolution because of 
wide reading and observation. Yet his story is 
adequate, and covers the principles well. He be- 
lieves that “Evolution is concerned with the 
methods which the Creator has actually pur- 
sued.” He constantly reiterates this purpose- 


fulness in the evolutionary process, and chal- 
lenges man so to employ his intelligence that 
he may live in accord with it. Alongside of bio- 
logical evolution he places cultural develop- 
ment, and shows that man’s large problem is 
the control of the cultural process. 
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He makes no reference to the Bible, and thus 
avoids controversy. A conservative reader, or 
one who has not thought his way through the 
implications of biblical infallibility in the mod- 
ern world of science, would come to the close of 
a book like this with his ideas about religion 
clarified, and yet without conflict. It is a sig- 
nificant book.—Frank Meyerson. 
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Hunter, GraHaM C., Luke, First Century 
Christian; with an introduction by Muriel 
Lester. Harper, 1937, 170 pages, $2.00. 

The life and character of St. Luke is a theme 
which has not been overworked. Mr. Hunter 
believes that adequate sources for a realistic 
sketch can be gleaned from individual touches 
in the narrative of Luke-Acts, from the “we” 
sections of Acts, and from notes in Paul’s let- 
ters. 

It is a genial, lovable figure that he uncovers 
by this means, a native of Antioch in the age 
of its cosmopolitan greatness, a son of a Greek 
family in which sympathetic understanding of 
Judaism was working a refining influence, a man 
of deep human feelings, but all his best trans- 
fused and radiated when he came in contact with 
the Christian Gospel. So presently he became the 
loyal and understanding companion of St. Paul, 
and his attendant through the long imprisonment 
at Caesarea and Rome. 

The detail with which the author fills the 
gaps in the story is imaginative, but imagina- 
tion chastened with a knowledge of the world 
of the first century, and infused with religious 
insight and understanding. Splendid collateral 
reading for a group of young people in the 
church school._—W. A. Irwin. 
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Lorz, Puirie Henry, Editor, The Quest for 
God through Understanding. Bethany, 1937, 
320 pages. 

This is a valuable book, which is designed 
primarily for the benefit of students and other 
groups of young men and women in or out of 
schools and churches. It comprises fifty-two 
discussions under twelve major headings, ar- 
ranged for class use in church schools and else- 
where. It matters little whether the particular 
order is foliowed by readers, or whether the 
subject is divided into fifty-two lessons and 
discussions. 

The volume is important, even for adults and 
heads of families, because the best religious and 
scientific scholarship is summoned therein to 
testify and help in the quest of God, through 
understanding, in a variety of forms—prayer, 
silence, nature, justice, beauty, service and gi 
personal conduct. It is widely and sorrowfully 
admitted that the churches are not attract- 
ing youth or grounding it in the fundamentals 
of religion. Youth is critical and repelled by 
empty phrase-mongering or mere lip service 
to ideals. But it is eager to learn and athirst for 
knowledge. What is the essence of religion, the 
nature of God, the function of the churches, 
the meaning of life? In the book under notice 
these questions are discussed earnestly and 
thoughtfully, and the answers are at once realis- 
tic and idealistic. Few indeed are the young 
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men or women who would not be interested, 
challenged and led to think deeply and sincere- 
ly by the matter and manner of the distin- 
guished contributors to the volume.—Victor S. 


Yarros. 
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SOURCES OF GREAT MUSIC 
SpaETH, SIGMUND, Stories Behind the World’s 

Great Music. Whittlesey House, 1937, 373 

pages, $2.50, ; 
PARKHURST, WINTHROP and De Bexxer, L. J. 

The Encyclopedia of Music and Musicians. 

Crown Publishers, 1937. 662 pages. 

The ordinary person, whether religious or 
otherwise, often becomes interested in knowing 
the source of the music he enjoys. The great 
majority have no knowledge whatever of the 
history of music, of musicians, or of instru- 
ments. They simply know that they enjoy some 
music—when they do. 

The two books at hand are designed specific- 
ally to satisfy this need. The first, written in 
somewhat dramatic story form, gives a run- 
ning commentary on the lives of the great com- 
posers and their compositions, with special em- 
phasis on the more popular, or better known, 
music. The Encyclopedia is, as name indicates, 
written in dictionary form, alphabetical order, 
and contains almost any information on music, 
composers, operas, symphonies, musical terms, 
and instruments, that any reader might wish to 
know.—Frank Meyerson. 
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WESTERMANN, Diepricu, Africa and Christian- 
ity. Oxford, 221 pages, $2.00. 

This important volume by the Professor- of 
African languages at the University of Berlin 
and Director of the International Institute of 
African Languages and Culture deals with the 
changes that have taken place in African cul- 
tures as a result of Western civilization. Among 
these one of the most important has been the 
change in religious beliefs from a nebulous ani- 
matism to Christianity on the one hand and 
Islam on the other. 

For the religious educator, the volume is im- 
portant in showing, on the one hand, the ne- 
cessity for a thorough study of the sociology 
and psychology of those we would educate, and, 
on the other, a real understanding and appre- 
ciation of Christianity before the changes de- 
sired by religious education can be brought 
about.—Charles T. Loram. 





Briefer Mention 











BuckLanp, Gertrupe S., Let’s Give a Play. 

Crowell, 1937, 197 pages, $1.50. 

Nine simple plays designed for the elementary 
school age, covering Easter, Lincoln, the birth 
of Old Glory, Saint Patrick. Directions are 
clear, costuming is simple, groups are small, 
and the plays themselves are well done. Suitable 
for church school groups. 
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Coun, Jacos, The Royal Table; an outline of 
a ai laws of Israel. Bloch, 1936, 142 pages, 


Those who would understand the practice and 
outlook of their Jewish fellow-citizens will wel- 
come this brief survey of Israel’s food regula- 
tions and its account of the traditional Jewish 
explanations of these laws. The critical stu- 
dent, however, will regret that the author gives 
no attention to the anthropological approach 
and analysis which has become so important in 
the study of religion, and is indispensable for a 
proper understanding of traditional rites and 
ceremonies. 

cs Fe 


ConFrrey, Burton, Readings for Catholic Ac- 
tion. Magnificat Press, 1937, 1699 pages. 
“Catholic Action” is not a political term, nor 

one connoting advocacy of a social theory. It 

means simply living the everyday life accord- 
ing to the teachings of the Church. A vast deal 

of significant material for Catholic religious liv- 

ing is published in the numerous church peri- 

odicals. Most of them are of limited circulation, 
and are seldom preserved. Dr. Confrey has cap- 
tured 562 articles, dealing with every conceiv- 
able phase of daily living, and offers them in 
this large single volume. For use in the home, 
or for a school library, it is excellent—and it 
raises the inevitable question, Why do not 

Protestant religious educators take a note from 

the Catholic technique? Needless to say, the 

book carries the official Imprimatur of the 


church. 
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Crampton, C. Warp, The Boy’s Book of 
Strength Whittlesey House, 1936, 257 pages, 


A splendid book on personal hygiene for 
boys—much of which is suggestive for men as 
well—and for women and girls. Not all, how- 
ever, of course. Dr. Crampton (M.D.) is a 
family physician and a physical education spe- 
cialist. 

His book is a book of “talks to boys,” writ- 
ten in conversational tone, and giving straight, 
competent advice about how to grow muscular, 
how to avoid pimples, how to gain posture, how 
to avoid disease, how to sleep, to control colds, 
to maintain healthy teeth, how to gain courage, 
and a dozen other desirable qualities. 

The tone of the book makes a boy want to 
take the advice. Healthy and_ stimulating 
throughout. 

se 


Duerk, Harton, Psychology in Questions 
and Answers. Kenedy, 1936, 230 pages, $1.50. 

A Catholic teacher offers us a psychological 
catechism, written entirely from the Catholic 
point of view and carrying the imprimatur. His 
technique is very illuminating for Protestant 
teachers in the church schools who feel need of 
a positive approach. 

The catechetical method demands clear defi- 
nitions, logical classification, and a definite point 
of view. Father Duerk considers the soul an in- 
tegral fact in the mental life of man, without 
which life would cease. It informs the body of 
the world in which it lives, makes decisions, 


judges between right and wrong, determines 
conduct, and has an eternal existence. The soul, 
then, is the all-important element in Catholic 
psychology, against which all mental functions 
play. Whether one accepts this view or not, the 
book is extremely interesting as presenting a 
point of view accepted widely in our culture. 
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EHLMAN, Dosgss F., The Religious Aim and 
a0. Perplexity. Stratford, 1937, 115 pages, 


The theme of Dr. Ehlman’s book lies in the 
title. Human beings are sadly perplexed. They 
are bewildered, knowing that there should be a 
way out of the intensities of human conflict and 
bewilderment brought on by expanding human 
relations and scientific developments. The way 
out is God; the method is a calm peace which 
fastens on the permanence, the reliability, the 
grace of God. Against this background atti- 
tude, people can face the immediate issues of 
pacifism, of cooperation, of changing social or- 
ganization, and work their way through. 
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Ericksen, E. E., Social Ethics. 

351 pages, $1.75. 

An emphasis upon understanding practical 
social problems is the outstanding quality of 
this book. After laying in the first part a foun- 
dation of social-ethical theory, the author passes 
to problems of the family and character develop- 
ment; then to problems of an economic and po- 
litical sort; and finally to problems of reli- 
gion and the establishment of a world com- 
munity of nations. 
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ETHEREDGE, MAupE LEE, Health Facts for Col- 
F50 Students. Saunders, 1936, 365 pages, 


Doran, 1937, 


A textbook containing, in brief compass, the 
salient facts a young man or woman needs to 
know about maintaining his own health and 
that of his community. Its scope ranges from 
the skeletal structure and problems of posture, 
to alcohol and its effects on body and mind, to 
mental health and modern techniques to attain 
and maintain it, to first aid. Dr. Etheredge 
(M.D.) has done an excellent piece of work. 


ss & 


Groves, Ernest R., Preparation for Marriage. 

Greenberg, 1936, 124 pages, $1.50. 

Professor Groves believes that when a per- 
son is interested in one thing, that is what he 
wants to know about. When a young man or 
woman is preparing for marriage, it seems wise 
to gain information about it. In this book, Dr. 
Groves raises and sanely discusses the health 
side of marriage, the question of having chil- 
dren, and the building of a program for the 
home. Sane and wholesome. 


ss 
Hearty, WILLIAM, and Bronner, Aucusta F., 
New Light on Delinquency and Its Treatment. 
Yale U. Press, 1936, 226 pages, $2.00 
Much study has been made of the individual 
delinquent. This study’ places him in a social 
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milieu, and attempts to understand the social 
forces which have produced him, notably the 
human relationships within the family. The po- 
sition taken is that, to the delinquent, his be- 
havior is the normal expression of the urges 
and desires he feels, and for which his behavior 
is the only satisfactory outlet. Only to an ob- 
server is the delinquency real. In 105 family 
situations, in which one child was delinquent 
but another was not, the investigators were 
able to study the behavior of both children, and 
discover the causes which lay behind it. A book 
of importance for those who would understand 
“the religion of the unchurched.” 


es F 


Horrn, Litue B. and Artuur C., 101 Things 
for Girls to Do. Lippincott, 1936, 180 pages. 
To keep girls of all ages occupied in handi- 

crafts of one sort and another, but all useful, 
is the purpose of the English authors of this 
book. Their directions are clear, the variety of 
things to do is extensive, and inexpensive ma- 
terials have been suggested. 
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LAKE, Krrsopp AND Lake, Sitva, An Introduc- 
tion to the New Testament. Harper, 1937, 302 
pages. 

The name of Professor Kirsopp Lake on an 
introduction to the New Testament constitutes 
a mild event in Biblical scholarship; and an 
examination of this work justifies preliminary 
expectations. One is impressed not so much by 
the competent survey of the critical issues en- 
tailed in the theme—this was to be expected— 
as by the fairness of handling of controversial 
subjects, which while not evading the responsi- 
bility to pass “idgment, yet is throughout bal- 
anced and objective. A more brief “part two” 
adds considerably to the worth of the volume 
by its sketch of the “background of the New 
Testament.” 
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Rice, Witt1am F., The Psychology of the 
Christian Life. Blessing Book Stores, Chica- 
go, 1937, 219 pages, $2.00. 


This book is apparently written from 50 
years acquaintance with Psychology. It is a 
selective Psychology, one which is harmonious 
with divine revelation. The Bible is used 
throughout for justification of the position of 
the author. Within its restricted framework 
and for those for whom it is intended it is a 
useful book. 
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Seasury, Davip, How to Worry Successfully. 
Little, Brown, 1936, 358 pages, $2.50 
Religious education is becoming increasingly 

aware of opportunities for mental hygiene serv- 

ice to be rendered through the church. This book 
helps point the way. When a problem is to be 
solved, and when the person is keenly intent 
upon its solution, the mind becomes active, 
whether awake or asleep. When no solution ap- 
pears, but the problem just must be solved, the 
mind whips back and forth without rest, and 
this is worry. Then, unable to accomplish any- 
thing, it stops and contemplates the problem. 
That is brooding. Neither, when carried to ex- 


treme, is healthful. But thinking, and contem- 
plation, when the emotions are under control, 
are the techniques to gain success and healthy- 
mindedness. 

This is the problem Seabury faces, and al- 
though he can only encourage and stimulate a 
reader toward a solution, his book does serve 
as both encouragement and stimulation. It does 
show one how to worry successfully. 
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Snowpben’s Sunpay ScuHoor Lessons. Macmil- 
lan, 1937, 370 pages, $1.35. 


This is the seventeenth annual volume in this 
series which over the years has constantly in- 
creased in popularity. It is just a year ago that 
Dr. James H. Snowden, the originator of the 
series, died. His work is being ably carried on 
by Dr. Earl Leroy Douglass, Pastor of the 
Summit Presbyterian Church, Germantown, 
Pennsylvania. This is the last volume of the 
series in which Dr. Snowden had a part. The 
make-up of the series is that of the Interna- 
tional Sunday School Lessons. Valuable com- 
ment characterizes each lesson for the entire 
year. The series should be of great value to 
Sunday school teachers who follow the Inter- 
national plan. i. a 


Snyper, W. CLoyp, Would Christ Wear Khaki? 
Christopher, 1937, 220 pages, $2.00. 
“Basically, the United States is Christian in 

its concepts and aspirations. . . . The sum total 
of American influence at home and abroad has 
been for the good; its leadership has been pre- 
eminently Christian.” The author, in indulging 
this view, recognizes many economic and so- 
cial maladjustments, of course. 

The people of the United States want peace; 
yet there are among them many influences that 
stir them to war-mindedness. What these influ- 
ences are, how they affect people, both in Ameri- 
ca and throughout the world, and what might 
be done about it, is the theme of this interesting 
volume by a layman. 
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Spreap, R. A. Ricwarp, Stretching Forth Thine 
ary to Heal. Morehouse, 1937, 146 pages, 
This book on spiritual healing gives the 

viewpoint of the Anglican Church where a re- 

markable wave of interest in spiritual healing 

is now manifest. The author is pastor of a 

large parish and has in this book given a rec- 

ord of a number of cases, some of which have 
been cured in ways that seem almost miracu- 
lous. All who are interested in this phase of 
pastoral work will profit by reading this book. 
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Tippett, James S., Schools for a Growing De- 
mocracy. Ginn, 1936, 338 pages, $2.00. 

The Parker School District at Greenville, 
South Carolina, is an ordinary district which 
has had a hard time providing funds to carry 
itself. Under the guidance of a very alert local 
committee, the schools have been built up in 
zeal and enthusiasm and in their capacity to 
develop democratic ideals. This book relates 
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some of the accomplishments, and parallel with 
them, shows basic democratic ideals and pro- 
cedures that are sought. Insofar as people learn 
through suggestion, this book will serve as a 
stimulus to teachers and administrators. Insofar 
as transfer is possible, it should greatly stimu- 
late church school administrators and teachers 


as well. 
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THRASHER, Freperic M., The Gang. U. of 

Chicago, 1936, 605 pages, $4.00. 

First written in 1927, twice revised. A popu- 
lar, descriptive record of the place of gang and 
club life among the young men particularly, 
but also including some young women, of 
Chicago. Built on first hand investigation, mak- 
ing use of original quotations and documents 
prepared by youth themselves. Numerous photo- 
graphic illustrations, and a map of Chicago’s 
gangland areas. Includes a carefully constructed 
program of investigation, organization, and ad- 
ministration of a crime preventing program, 
based on the local-unit idea. Basic, assumption 
is that these youths are fundamentally wholesome, 
merely seeking outlets for energy, and the 
energy could be turned toward constructive 


activities. 
es Fe 
Van Vueck, JosepH, Jr., Our Changing 
on Association Press, 1937, 250 pages, 
2.25. 


Is it true that our churches are changing? 
In late years numerous questionnaires have been 
broadcast with varying answers. Dr. Van Vleck 
has made a careful study of all this, especially 
in relation to church leadership. And here is the 
difficulty. The church will be pretty much what 
its leadership—ministerial and educational— 
makes it. Here again theological seminaries are 
at fault. The seminaries today rarely turn out 
men with a positive message. The curriculum 
of the seminary is constantly changing with 
added emphasis on the study of social ques- 
tions. In an attempt to answer these problems, 
the author brings first hand research and a 
sympathetic approach. His decisions may be 
somewhat disquieting, but they must, neverthe- 
less, be given a hearing. 


WALLENSTEIN, NEHEMIAH, Character and Per- 
sonality of Children from Broken Homes. 
Contributions to Education, No. 721. Colum- 
bia University, 1937, 86 pages, $1.60. 

A carefully planned and executed statistical 
study involving about 2000 boys and girls of 
differing nationalities from intermediate grades 
of the public schools in the New York City 
area. As seen under a battery of fourteen tests 
and other measures, the differences in statistical 
findings from children in the control group 
from “normal” homes, as compared with those 
from “broken” homes are slightly in favor of 
the former. The differences are so slight, how- 
ever, that the conclusion is that these two 
groups, although different “bio-sociologically,” 
cannot be looked upon psychologically as two 
distinctly different groups in school. The bibli- 
ography and the review of previous pertinent 
studies are adequate. 

ee 

Witson, Marcery, The New Etiquette. Stokes, 
1937, 615 pages, $3.50. 

About the most readable and the most sensi- 
ble book on good manners that one could imag- 
ine, covering every conceivable topic in its thir- 
ty-nine chapters. It is significant to note how 
the older, more stilted forms are giving place to 
a kindly, common sense usage—in dress, in man- 
ner, in food, at home and away. In her chapter 
on tips the author seems to lean a bit too gener- 
ously toward the tipee, at the expense of the 
tipper. Good form at church functions, wed- 
dings, funerals, christenings and similar affairs 
is treated extensively. 
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Younc, WILLIAM P. and GarpNer, Horace J. 
The Year ’Round Party Book. Lippincott, 
1936, 128 pages, $1.00. 

The twenty-one programs contained in this 
book are complete. The suggestions made in- 
clude the entire party, the program, even the 
refreshments. Thus they are easy to follow. 
They are planned according to the calendar, 
and afford a year’s party schedule. The pro- 
grams are so designed that they are perfectly 
appropriate for religious groups. 
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